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THE R.I.B.A. AND RECONSTRUCTION 


N our last week’s issue we printed the first Report 
of the R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Committee which, 
in our view, is a document of such importance as almost 
to justify the title of “historic.” To put it briefly, 
it is the architects’ “ Confession of Faith ” as regards 
the future of our Empire. 
, The position of the architect in this future is. an 
especially important one; in conjunction with the 
engineer, it devolves on him to provide all the material 
facilities enabling the people as a whole to wrest a 
satisfactory living from the natural products of the 
earth, while over and above this, architecture concerns 
itself with the demands of a high grade of social life, 
and it is gratifying to see this is so definitely recognised 
in the document in question, which gives the essential 
needs of the individual as ‘“ Suitable work in clean, 
healthy and cheerful surroundings,” with “a con- 


venient and attractive home, forming part of a com- 
munity capable of evoking local patriotism and civic 
ride.” 

, It is not to be imagined that the architect and the 
building industry are alone in these aspirations; the 
ordeal of war has aroused them in all who are, by 

capacity and education, prepared to study the welfare 


of their fellow men, but planning and building, as the 
first steps to reorganisation, bring these branches of 
technical service to the forefront and make such a 
report as the one before us of paramount importance. 
The wide extent of the ground it covers necessitates the 
compression of many factors to a preliminary outline, 
to be filled in by further research and by the work of 
specialists in law, finance, health, education, and other 
such ancillary subjects. 

Five interim reports have already dealt in more 
detail with Planning and Amenities, War-time Housing, 
Building Legislation, Reconstruction and the Archi- 
tectural Profession, and Legislation affecting Town and 
Country Planning ; others are in course of preparation, 
but it was very desirable that this general review of 
the work of the Reconstruction Committee as a 
whole which is now before us should be issued as an 
indication of the attitude of the R.I.B.A.; and we 
may assume of architects in general towards the 
post-war problems. It is very gratifying to find the 
architect’s work defined as the satisfaction of certain 
human needs and aspirations, both individual and 
social, and his task, therefore, is first to learn to 
understand those needs as fully as possible, and 
secondly to know and usé the best. possible means for 
satisfying them. ; 

The growth of a stronger civic sense in the general 
public is welcomed, with a view to the fact that the 
effect of war damage in slums and other defective areas 
is looked upon not as a calamity but as an opportunity 
for a complete remodelling and reconstruction, and 
that over and above this demand for the abolition of 
what is ugly and bad, there is an increasing one for 
more dignity and beauty in the city as a whole. While 
it is recognised that the fulfilment of such demands is 


a problem of vast magnitude, involving not merely 
many changes in the machinery of government, but also 
in the psychology of human relationships, it is an 
encouragement to realise that the architects are pre- 
pared to take their part in such changes and to facilitate 
them to the full extent of their functions in communal 
life, 

From many sources there reaches us the impression 
that the nation is wholeheartedly behind the movement 
for a better design in living conditions. Not only 
the professional societies, but many groups formed 
ad hoc are giving intensive study to conditions and 
possibilities, often from widely differing points of view. 
These studies all have their value, but as a compre- 
hensive and orderly review of the situation in its various 
aspects’no other report that we have seen is comparable 
with the R.I.B.A. “ general statement of conclusions ” 
which we are here considering, and it may well be 
regarded as affording the Ministry of Planning a key 
to the great volume of suggestive material that is being 
placed before it. 

The Ministry, and the country as a whole, recognise 
that what is termed a “ National Plan ”’ is a necessity. 
The question is, How far can such a plan be taken at 
present ? Executive action must obviously await a 
suitable time, but the co-ordination of the various 
Government Departments concerned and the machinery 
for producing and operating the plan should, it is held, 
be arranged for as soon as practicable. Legislative 
changes would naturally follow, including a “ Code of 
Living Standards,” a “‘ Code of Building,” and one 
dealing with Financial Provisions. - The objects of the 
first two are obvious and the last will be needed to 
afford the degree of national control as to the use of 
land that may be found desirable. The Report proposes 
that all land should be publicly controlled, though not 
necessarily publicly owned. 

A more scientific approach to the technical problems 
in building is advocated, with the better diffusion of 
up-to-date knowledge and the abolition of obsolete 
by-laws. These, with improvements in the organisation 
of the building industry, are required to give the best 
results to the public, particularly in respect of the 
heavy programme for housing that lies before us. This 
is envisaged as between two and three million houses, 
and for the first year after the war it is visualised that 
the industry will be fully occupied on arrears of main- 
tenance. Many features of post-war building are 
referred to as demanding careful study. 


In the final paragraphs we are taken back to the 
function of the architect, who, having done his service 
in providing a building that complies with the practical 
demands, must handle it as a work of art, not merely 
beautiful in itself but in harmony with its surroundings 
and a worthy feature in the conception of the city as a 
whole. Architecture and Town. Planning should be 


‘linked by the firmest of bonds and their divorce cannot 


be toleratéd. 
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NOTES ann NEWS 


Civil Engineers and the Building Industry. 

Fottow1ne the conference held at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
August 25 to discuss generally the 
question of Civil Engineering and _ the 
Building Industry (a report appears 
on page 195), discussion meetings are 
to be held as under to consider the 
specific problems that emerge. Tickets 
for these meetings may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George-street,- Westminster. Appli- 
cants should state whether a ticket is 
required for a particular meeting or 
for the series. 

First meeting, Tuesday, September 
15, at 2.30 p.m. The structure of 
the building industry; its component 
parts; the position of the operative; 
the relation of the architect, the engi- 
neer and the surveyor. 

Second meeting, Tuesday, October 
13, at 2.30 p.m. The economics of build- 
ing; a planned programme; the finan- 
cial implications in -post-war recon- 
struction; employment and. unemploy- 
ment. 

Third meeting, Tuesday, November 
10, at 2.30 p.m. The contribution of 
science and of research to the buid- 
ing industry; the education and train- 
ing of young men entering the in- 
dustry; the part to be played by the 
universities and the technical schools. 

Fourth meeting, Tuesday, December 
8, at 2.30 p.m. Types of contracts; 
the interests of the building owner; 
State building; competitive tendering ; 
a standard contract and a standard 
schedule of prices; controls and priori- 
ties : 

Fifth meeting, Tuesday, January 5, 
at 2.30 p.m. Management and or- 
ganisation; the future of the building 
industry. 


Survey of London Churches. 

Tue London Diocesan Reorganisa- 
tion Committee has appointed specially 
selected people to consider how best to 
tackle the replanning which will be 
necessary in the diocesé as the result, 


of the war. The task of the selected 
advisers will be to sketch out each 
area, taking into account any rela- 
tively certain factors, such as churches 
which must certainly be retained or 
rebuilt, churches which have been 
regarded as probably redundant, main 
traffic routes, and centres of popula- 
tion, probable lines of civic replanning, 
etc. The following areas have been 
selected for this preliminary survey, 
and the “advisers’”’ who will conduct 
the investigation are :— 

1. (a) Stepney and Poplar: Bishop 
Mosley, Mr. W. F. Oakeshott; (6) Shore- 
ditch and Hackney: Canon Adam Fox, 
Mr. A. K. Sabin. Py 

2. Stoke Newington, West Hackney, 
Islington, Finsbury : Bishop Mosley, the 
Rev. E. St. G. Schomberg. 

3. St. Pancras: Mr. A. E. A. Napier, 
Mr. A. Campbell Allen. 

4. Westminster, Holborn: the Rev. E. 
St. G. Schomberg, Mr. D. Timmins. 

5. St. Marylebone, Paddington: the 
Dean of Westminster, Caroline Lady 
Rridgman. 
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MOL’S COFFEE HOUSE, THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE, EXETER. 
FROM A DRAWING BY ARTHUR C. FARE, R.W.A. 


Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. 

Tue first duties of the reconstituted 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee 
announced by Mr. Thomas Johnston, 
M.P., Secretary of State for Scotland, 
will be to explore :— 

Housing design and layout, exam- 
ining the possiblities of developing 
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features such as built-in furniture, 
improved kitchen equipment, refri- 
geration, district heating, etc,; 

The power that Local Authorities 
already have to provide their tenants 
with furniture, considering what fur- 
ther powers, if any, are necessary; 

The question of building houses on 
a regional basis as distinct from 4 


. purely local basis with the objective 


of housing people in areas reasonably 
accessible to their place of work. 


The Late E. Stone Collins, F.R.1.B.A. 


Mr. ERNEST Stone COLLINS, 
F.R.1.B.A., whose death took place on 
August 30, was appointed by the 
L.C.C. in 1920 to carry on the work 
of completion of the County Hall. He 
succeeded the late Mr. Ralph Knott, 
with whom he had been associated 
since work on the building began. Mr. 
Coliins retired in 1937. 


.. Mr. Eric Gill’s Estate. 


Mr. A. Eric R. Guu, A.R.A, 
R.D.I., sculptor, left £7,562, with net 
personalty £1,947, 
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“HIGHWAY GRID” 
1.—THE PRINCIPLE EXPLAINED 
BY JOHN E. M. MACGREGOR, F.R.I.B.A. 


Our amenity societies cry out against the despoliation 
of the countryside, our historical and architectural societies 
against the destruction of our ancient buildings in the 
course of road widening, and our town planning associa- 
tions against ribbon development and the want of 
centralisation and segregation of zones of different activi- 
ties. Our “safety first ’’ organisations cry out against 
the rising toll of road accidents, our motoring associations, 
against the imposition of artificial traffic controls, our 
commercial interests, for better transport facilities, and 
our Government for national economies and efficiencies: 
Each desires legislation for its own purpose, each usually 
conflicting with and imposing restrictions upon the other, 
yet none point to the major fundamental cause of their 
trouble—that is, the conception of design of our road 
system. 

How a “ highway grid system” might offer advantages 
to all the various interests referred to above is the pur- 
pose of these notes. 

Ribbon development—that is, the building up of new 
road frontages—must go hand in hand with the expansion 
and connection of towns and the consequent confusion 
and intermingling of different types of expansion—domes- 
tic, commercial, industrial, ete. The causes and conditions 
which produce them are largely the same. 

Ribbon development is spoken of as though it were an 
innovation, a sudden and new epidemic or plague produced 
by our modern civilisation, whereas it has probably been 
practised ever since man made the first track through the 
virgin country. 

The question is, therefore, not what are the conditions 
which are conducive to and aggravate ribbon development, 
but what in the past has prevented it. 

In England, defence dictated the restriction of building 
within the city wall until the seventeenth century, after 
which -for a period ribbon development had free reign. 
Along every road which radiated from the city wall orderly 
red brick houses sprang up, and new towns came into 
being along the quickly expanding coach system, shallow- 
backed linear towns such as Amersham, Stilton, etc. 
Compare any maps of a populated portion of England of 
the fifteenth and of the late eighteenth centuries. With 
the passing of the eighteenth, this type of development died 
out even more quickly than it had started. Industrial 
towns and cities and larger areas became centralised. 
Zoning, admittedly unpremeditated, unplanned and uncon- 
trolled, once more automatically became the general rule 
and continued until the dawn of the present century. 


Railways. 
A new and all-powerful influence was at work—the steam 
engine. The heavy cumbersome steam train was born and 
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CROSSING OF TWO ARTERIAL GRID ROADS. 
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developed by interests and individuals, whose only thought 
was to produce the maximum efficiency from a machine 
which necessarily relied upon the accumulation of reciprocal 
and sustained power output. The engineers soon appreciated 
the limitations of the locomotive, the great distance neces- 
sary to start and stop, and the necessity for easy gradients, 
the banking of bends and long-distance signalling. Level 
crossings became fewer and fewer, and non-stop distances 
increased, and with them the average speed of travel. 

With the coming of the railway, with its limited access 
points to the stations, a centralised development was auto- 
matically reverted to and ribbon development ceased 
abruptly and is, of course, unknown to the railway itself. 
How different has been: the effect of mechanical transport 
on our roads needs no stressing; the curse of: ribbon 
development has returned with such intensity that there 
is scarcely a voice raised which does not condemn it. . The 
damage is not, however, confined only to road frontages ; 
whole districts are being destroyed. i 

A group of buildings may best be preserved, be it village, 
town or district, which has grown up and been designed to 
meet a definite form of life—ecclesiastic, commercial, 
domestic or industrial—by preserving as far as possible its 
particular function. The introduction of railways into the 
country, connecting various districts, helped the deyelop- 
ment, of each, but owing to the access to the railway system 
being limited to specified points—that is, stations—each area 
was allowed to remain an individual unit and develop its 
own characteristics. Often a centrally placed station 
became the very nerve system of the life of the district. 
Thus the intercourse between districts of similar nature was 
facilitated and carried on practically without interfering 
with the development of those of totally different nature 
which might intervene. 

If one industrial neighbourhood is separated from 
another by a residential one it is obvious that, from the 
point of view of both the residents and the industries, the 
residential area should be by-passed. Curiously, however, 
so far our engineers seem to have used only the horizontal 
by-pass—that is, the by-pass which goes round the outside 
of the neighbourhood; but the vertical by-pass, one which 
goes above or below the neighbourhood which it is planned 
to avoid, is but rarely used, despite the obvious economy 
in distance afforded by it. One such example, however, 
was recently constructed to bring traffic from the London 
docks above the working-class area to the City beyond. 

The destructive influence of the modern road evolution 
follows naturally from the foregoing arguments. A new 
road is made through virgin country to relieve an old one, 
the beauty of the district is immediately blotted out from 
the view by speculative building, local traffic is produced, 
congestion follows, traffic is driven back to the old road- 
ways, where congestion is also produced and widening 
demanded and our heritage of irreplaceable historic build- 
ings swept remorselessly away. 

The degree to which our railways have preserved our 
amenities is rarely appreciated. Although the embank- 
ments and cuttings are not in themselves things of natural 
beauty, once constructed and grassed over they do no 
more despoliation either in town or country. Life is left 
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SECTION THROUGH ARTERIAL ROAD WITH SUPERIMPOSED 
GRID HIGHWAYS. 





























to go on as it is, and the cow chews its cud with its 
back against the concrete post and wire fence. 


The Highway Grid. 

As will have been appreciated from the foregoing, by the 
Highway Grid I mean a system of point-to-point road 
connections literally superimposed upon our present system 
and capable of taking traffic unhampered by frontages or 
crossings safely, fast and relatively noiselessly from one 
centre of human activity to another without interfering 
with the activities of any others that may intervene. 

Just as the Central Electricity Board’s grid system was 
superimposed on the previous self-contained undertakings, 
linking them by lines taking current at greatly increased 
voltage from one to another, so these highways would deal 
with large bulks of traffic by reason of their high average 
‘speed. Since it is the city centres that it is here argued 
should be connected and not the outskirts, unlike the road 
development of recent years, which has tended to avoid and 
circumvent the large towns and cities, these grid roads 
would be purposely planned to traverse towns, thereby 
giving direct access to their centres and by-passing the 
suburbs. 

It follows that. to do this effectively we must think of 

traffic in three dimensions, as did our grandfathers with 
the railways. Who to-day would contemplate a railway 
through any built-up area, or even one threatened with 
such development, constructed on the ground level? 
As has just been pointed out, the function of the grid 
ia to help through-traffic in densely built-up areas, and the 
obvious question is how and where can these grid roads 
be built. Five main methods can be considered, together 
with the combination of these methods. 

(a) THe Rattways.—Any railway, whether raised or sunk, 
should be considered as a pptential site. The advantage of 
the railway site is that it has been a traffic line for so long 
that the building development of the neighbourhood has 
grown up round it, and buildings tend to back on to it, 
and there are limited cross-roads. The road might be 
constructed on top of the railway or beside it; the latter 
offers. advantages as regards cross-roads. 

(b) New Arterrat Roaps.—The central island of the 
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GRID HIGHWAYS CONSTRUCTED OVER MAIN SHOPPING STREET 
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modern arterial road offers a site of exceptional value. 
First, it is already a part of the roadway system, and 
therefore has not to be acquired; secondly, it is immedi- 
ately available; thirdly, access to the grid can be from the 
existing road, which would act as a collecting and distri- 
puting medium; and fourthly, the least possible disfigure- 
ment and inconvenience would be caused. 

Here the grid road could be in two levels with reversed 
traffic, raised on piers from the central island and canti- 
levered over the existing roadways on either side. 

(c) Exrstine Srreets.—How little daylight is really 
essential for modern commerce, etc., is rarely appreciated. 
Nearly all the floor space of a modern department store is 
artificially lit and ventilated, and, in fact, when the new 
Empress Hall, Earl’s Court—which was designed primarily 
as a gigantic shop window to display the country’s cars, 
etc.—was built, all daylight was carefully excluded. It 
does not, therefore, appear that if one main shopping street 
in a city were roofed in and properly illuminated and 
ventilated it would serve its purpose any less efficiently or 
pleasantly. Such a street would never be affected by the 
weather, and with the abolition of frost would go the 
application of the gravel which produces mud and dust. 
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GRID HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTED OVER CENTRAL ISLAND OF 
ARTERIAL ROAD WITH ACCESS FROM ROUNDABOUT. 


To roof over the street itself and convert it into a shop- 
ping arcade seems but the natural evolutionary develop- 
ment which will probably come in any case, and to appre- 
ciate this and make use of it in anticipation is merely 
common-sense foresight. Further, to relieve such a street 
of through traffic would be in itself an asset. 

Incidentally, the architectural effect of such a through 
road would be much superior to the present shopping 
street, in so far as the buildings would no longer apparently 
stand on glass. 

(d) Eievatep Tuses.—The fourth and most revolutionary 
method of inserting a grid road through an existing city 
would be the construction of an elevated two-storeyed road 
in the form of superimposed square-sectioned tubes cut 
straight through the buildings. 

(e) Dovste-Decker Viapuct Grip Roaps.—These grid 
roads could be constructed in two elevated decks as 
described in (b) across virgin country, which would not 
hamper surface development. 

How a very limited application of this highway grid 
could be applied to relieve the heart of London is the 
subject of a succeeding article. 

(To be continued.) 


State Control of Undeveloped Land Advocated. 

Immediate State control of building on all undeveloped land 
on payment of reasonable compensation was declared by Mr. 
George Hicks to be an important part of reconstruction. Mr. 
Hicks, who was addressing on August 30 a conference of repre- 
sentatives of Labour groups on local authorities in bombed areas, 
said he hoped that the Uthwatt Committee’s final report would 
have something to say on that point. Committees were already 
working on a building plan which embraced repairs arrears which 
might absorb most of the labour for the first few years; new 
housing and additional schools must be started as soon 
as possible, and public, industrial and other buildings which 
could certainly be brought within a 30-year plan. 

At’ a session held on the previous day, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
Minister of Home Security, said that reconstruction need 
not wait till after the war; a good deal of preparatory work, such 
as surveying planning problems, could be done now. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING AND THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


A CONFERENCE—the first of a series 
projected—was held on August 25 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George-street, 8.W.1, to discuss 
the relationship of civil engineering 
with the building industry. Professor 
C. E. Ineuis (President of the Institu- 
tion) was in the chair, and the Con- 
ference was addressed by the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Portal, D.S.0. (Minister of 
Works and Planning); Mr. W. H. 
Ansell, P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. R. Coppock, 
0.B.E.(General Secretary, N.F.B.T.O.) ; 
Mr. Thomas Howarth, O.B.E. (Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers); Mr. H. T. Hollo- 
way (President of the Federation 
of Civil Engineering Contractors) ; 
Mr. J. W. Stephenson (President, 
N.F.B.T.O.); and Colonel C. M. 
Norrie, M.Inst.C.E. Among others 
present. were Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst 
(Chairman of Council, I.A.A.8.), Mr. 
H. Adams (President, A.U.B.T.W.), 
and Mr,. Harry T. Benzies (President 
of the Scottish National Building 
Trades Federation (Employers). 

In opening the proceedings. the 
CHAIRMAN said the primary objective 
in calling the Conference was to give 
form and emphatic expression to an 
ever-growing conviction that in the 
past engineers had not taken sufficient 
interest in the building industry; to 
consider how such errors of omission 
could now be rectified; and to survey 
the whole organisation of this great 
and widespread industry in a critical 
yet constructive spirit. After the war, 
building and the construction of public 
works would assuredly form a large 
portion of our national effort, and, 
boldly conceived and _ intelligently 
allocated, such work should go a long 
way to counteract the menace of post- 
war industrial depression. Since the 
control of supplies must inevitably 
continue for some years after the war, 
it was of supreme importance that 
engineers and builders should make 
every effort to offset scarcity of mate- 
rials by the highest possible efficiency 
in their planning, in their methods of 
carrying out work, and in the use of 
materials. For the intelligent alloca- 
tion of work in the post-war recon- 
struction period some measure of 
central control must be accepted, and 
for a time our national dislike to 
governmental control in industry. must 
be eclipsed by the vision of the great 
tasks ahead. Those tasks could only be 
successfully performed by a collective 
effort directed in accordance with a 
policy which had won universal 
approval. Was the Conference satis- 
fied that present methods of carrying 
out work, competitive tendering and 
existing forms of contract were the 
best? How were builders going to 
improve welfare :conditions, eliminate 
casualisation, avoid alternating slumps 
and booms, and provide a reasonable 
guarantee. .of employment without 


crippling the. country with increased 
costs of building? Was it not the case 
that unless they learned to build more 
scientifically and 


economically the 





great tasks of reconstruction would be 
beyond their capabilities? Considera- 
tion should also be given to improved 
methods of educating and training 
those destined for a career in the 
industry. 

Lorp Porat said the building industry 
was going through a bad time. Its mem- 
bers were asked to do all they could to 
help in a very large building programme 
now being prepared by the Government, 
and since that programme had been 
started it had had full support from all 
sections of the industry. At the present 
Conference and the others that were to 
follow it a great deal of sound advice 
might be given to the Government. The 
Ministry of which he was the head had 
been brought into being to represent and 
assist the building industry. It was im- 

ortant that the various sections of that 
industry should work in harmony with 
one another; good feeling and unanimity 
would add enormously to the strength of 
the industry after the war. No one liked 
control unless it was necessary, but short- 
age of material was bound to prevail after 
the war, and control would have to be 
retained. If one controlled material, one 
had to have control of prices and a certain 
control over the industry itself. One 
advantage the building industry had was 
that most of the materials it used were 
produced in this country; it also had the 
advantage of knowing beforehand that 
there would. be a vast amount. of building 
to be done in this country after the war, 
It was for those presiding over the 
industry to prevent a slump occurring by 
having a balanced programme extending 
over a number of years. There would 
have to be housing and other special 
priorities. The balanced programme he 
had spoken of must abolish the casual 
nature of the industry; it would be im- 
possible to get the best out of the opera- 
tive unless the operative knew that he 
would have continuity,of employment. In 
the Ministry of Works and Planning they 
were thinking out a scheme for this and 
also a scheme for the education. and 
apprenticeship of young builders. If lads 
were to be asked to come into the build- 
ing industry it must be possible to promise 
them continuity of employment in it. 

Mr. ANSELL said that if they looked on 
the post-war building needs of the nation 
as a glorious scramble, with everyone try- 
ing to get what he could out of it, they 
were heading for failure. The first and 
most important consideration was not the 
prosperity of the building industry as 
such, but the ensuring that what the 
industry produced should be of the 
greatest national benefit. The Chairman 
had mentioned that engineers had not in 
the past taken much interest in the build- 
ing industry; but for many years there 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, September 5. 

Tue INSTITUTE oF Quantity SurR- 
veyors. London’ Branch © Annual 
General Meeting. The Court Room, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, 2.30 p.m. 


Saturday, September 12. 

THE EccnEestoLoaioaL Soorety. 
Annual Service of Commemoration. 
Talk by Sir Charles Nicholson, Bt., Holy 
Trinity, Sloane-street. 2.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 15. 
InstiTuTION OF Crvi. ENGINEERS. 
Discussion Meeting on “Structure of 
Building Industry.”’ Great George-st., 
8.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 


had been no particular reason why they 
should. Building had been in the hands 
of the operative craftsman, the organising 
master builder, the quantity surveyor, and 
the architect, and in probably the majo- 
rity of buildings until comparatively 
recent times the engineer had not been 
much concerned; he was occupied with 
roads, water supplies, and other works of 
public utility. Civil engineering and 
building were not the same thing; there 
were building ideas and traditions that 
had little place in many civil engineering 
schemes, and to endeavour to bring them 
into the same form of contract was to do 
a disservice to both. We should recognise 
the true values of each and then enconr- 
age a system which would foster these, 
but should not compress them into one 
schedule. There was much concern now 
with the acceptance of schedules that 
would enable us to build quickly after the 
war, when there would the need to 
replace houses destroyed, make up for the 
stoppage due to the war, and replace 
many that deserved to be destroyed even 
though at present allowed to exist. But 
it was to be hoped speed would not be at 
the expense of the quality of the, work. 
Standardised materials for prefabricated 
houses had their use so long as they re- 
mained units, but if standardisation was 
applied to whole buildings, the period 
immediately after the war would be likely 


_to be known to the future as the ready- 


made or reach-me-down period, and we 
should have to be content with’ standard- 
ised streets inhabited by standardised 
men, women and children with standard- 
ised habits and opinions. He could not 
forget that the fine things of the world 
were being thought, said and done by 
those who deviated from the standard, 
and he would take the risk of the really 
evil things of the world being done by the 
same sort of people. For a completely 
satisfying building three things were 
essential—good design, good material, and 
good craftsmanship—and the present Con- 
ference would not be in vain if it did 
something to secure them in- all build- 
ings as the result of a genuine co- 
operation. 

Mr. Coppock said he wanted the co- 
operation of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers in the problems facing the build- 
ing industry now and the problems that 
would face it after the war. He wanted 
to see civil engineers get down from the 
vedestal they had occupied so long and 
become mixers in the industry. In the 
past they had been too much absorbed 
with problems of scientific development 
to be concerned with the interests of the 
workmen. Our. problems were not 
altogether internal; they were also 
external, because we had Dominions, in 
the development of which engineers would 
possibly be required to use British labour. 
In housing and town planning associations 
municipal engineers were of great assist- 
ance, and there he had been able to get 
a human application of the problems 
facing us. The master builder undertook 
iobs too cheaply. He (Mr. Coppock) be- 
lieved in getting things done but not bv 
competitive tender. To-day, when all 
materials were being fixed in price, the 
only variable ‘factor was the productivity 
of the workman. It was to be honed that 
in the Conferences that would follow the 
present one problems would not be 
examined in a scientific spirit only. : 

Mr. Howarrn said he felt that the en- 
gineer dominated the minds of other 

ple too much. The engineer was a man 
of scientific mind, organising everything 
(Continued on page 200.) 
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GADSDEN PARK HOMES, TAMPA, FLORIDA. LAWNS, FLOWERS AND ORANGE TREES ADD APPEAL-TO THESE WAR HOMES, 


U.S.A. WAR WORKERS’ 


HOUSING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


THE FEDERAL PUBLIC 


THE WORK OF THE Fepera, Pusiic Hovsine 
Authority of the National Housing Agency of the 
U.S.A. to. provide new living accommodation for war 
workers: in many departments of the national war 


DEFENCE WORKERS’ HOMES IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY 


effort has been broadly graded in three construc- 
tional categories—the permanent, the temporary (or 
“‘demountable ”’), and the mobile. Examples of all 
three types are shown in these pages. The first two 


THESE OF THE “DEMOUNTABLE ™ TYPE. 
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call for little comment except that timber 
is used to a larger extent in the temporary 
category than is possible in Great Britain. 

Of more particular interest is the mobile 
type of housing. In the winter of 1941 it 
was clear that the Defence Housing pro- 
gramme of the Division of Defence 
Housing Co-ordination, under the Lanham 
Act passed in October, 1940, would not be 
ready for occupancy in many localities 
until the middle of late Spring. Shelter 
for essential workers to be employed by 
the various defence plants would be 
required before the defence houses could 
be completed. 

After a survey by the Co-ordinator’s 
Office, it was found that house trailers 
could be used to fill the need. The 
trailers were to be completely furnished 
with two double davenport beds, cooking 
stove, ice box, sink, cupboards, wardrobes, 
heating stove; and so designed that doors 
could be closed to provide privacy for each 
end of the trailer. In deciding on that 
plan it was taken into account that house 
trailers were in production with a monthly 
capacity in excess of 2,000, and that trailer 
manufacturers were located in the Middle 

AN EXPANSIBLE TRAILER UNIT FOR EMERGENCY HOUSING. 
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PLAN OF MOBILE LAUNDRY UNIT. 














West and on the Pacific Coast, where 
there would be the greatest need for 
trailers. 

In February, 1941, the Co-ordinator 
made a request to Congress for a special 
appropriation to provide for this emergency 
temporary housing, also to provide funds 
for dormitories .for civilian defence 
workers, as the Lanham Act made no pro- 
vision for the erection of housing for single 
workers. On. March 3, 1941, $5,000,000 
was made available by the Congress, 
Public Act, Section 9, for the purchase of 
trailers and the construction of trailer 
parks and dormitories. The first instal- 
lations were Wilmington, North Carolina, 
for the shipyard workers; Nashville, 
Tennessee, for aircraft workers; San 
Diego, California, for aircraft and allied 
employees; and Erie, Pennsylvania, for 
armament workers. Congress appro- 
priated additional sums of $15,000,000 ‘in 
May, 1941, and $23,000,000 was allocated 
out of the Temporary Shelter Appropria- 
tion under Public Act, Section Boe in 
December, 1941. Up to May 1, 1942, a 
total of 13,000 trailers and trailer park 


U.S.A. WAR WORKERS’ 
HOUSING. 
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facilities were provided in 60 critical 
localities where housing was required 
quickly to meet the war needs. 

Plans and specifications for trailer parks 
were carefully prepared, not only to pro- 
vide proper health, sanitary and satis- 
factory living needs, but as economically 
as possible. Continuous checking by the 
Co-ordinator’s office on plans and costs 
resulted in an average over-all cost of site, 
facilities and house trailers, of $1,590 per 
family housed. 

The experience of the first half-dozen 
trailer parks indicated a need for a larger 
trailer than the conventional 8 ft. by 22 ft. 
size, which will accommodate a maximum 
of four persons, so an expansible trailer 
was developed providing floor space of 
19ft. 6in. by 18ft., large enough for 
families up to six persons. Also portable 
toilet and shower, laundry and office were 
needed instead of conventional buildings, 
resulting in these units being designed 
and built in the expansible type. 

Out of the first 5,000 trailers set up in 
the first six months, 1,200 were moved to 
secondary and third locations. After 
December 7 last, orders were given to 
remove all tyres and wheels on trailers set 
up, these being returned to the respective 
manufacturers, to be used as a pool for 
transportation of trailers. All trailers are 
now set in cradles. (This was done in co- 
operation with the War Production Board, 

yre Rationing Section, and the Office of 
Defence Transportation.) When the 
trailers have to be moved the regular 
transport companies provide the necessary 
tyres and wheels. 

The average trailer park contains 200 
trailers. A manager and maintenance crew 
have charge. Monthly rentals range from 
$22.50 to $28, which covers the furnished 
trailer, electricity, water, laundry, showers 
(with plenty of hot water), etc., and col- 
lection of garbage, trash and general park 
maintenance. The tenant is responsible for 
his own trailer and immediate grounds. 
Certain recreational facilities are provided. 
Local health authorities, merchants and 
welfare agencies co-operate with the trailer 
park management. 

Each trailer is. provided with a 10 to 15 
gallon water tank, so that cooking, hand 
washing and shaving can be done in the 
trailers. In spite of the fact that one has 
to go out to the showers, toilet: and for 
laundry work, the trailer has provided 
exceptionally good housing, and tenants 
have been well satisfied. These latter 
facilities are so located that no trailer 
occupant has to go farther than 150 ft. 
on the average. 

Many. municipalities have provided 
trailer parks for the use of privately-owned 
trailers of construction and war workers, 
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PLAN OF EXPANSIBLE TRAILER UNIT FOR EMERGENCY HOUSING. 


and in many of the Government trailer 
parks extra spaces are made available for 
private owners, who pay a weekly or 
—e space charge. here are many 
privately-owned trailer parks. The 
Division of Defence Housing Co-ordination 
and the Office of Civilian Supply  col- 
laborated in a model trailer ordinance 
which has been distributed to many 
municipalities and to county officials. The 


trailer and trailer parks, we gather, have 
provided quite satisfactory pee for 
many essential workers. The fact that they 
are movable ensured that there need be no 
‘* ghost ’’ towns after the war, for if the 
need in one locality is lessened they can 
be relocated where required. There are 
some real economies in critical material and 
costs per family housed, considerably 
below other types of housing. 


U.S.A. WAR WORKERS’ HOUSING 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


THE FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 


TWO VIEWS SHOWING PROCESS OF OPENING UP EXPANSIBLE SIDES 
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THE NEW MODEL TOWN OF GREENBELT, MARYLAND. IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE HOW THE CINEMA 
FALLS INTO THE GENERAL DESIGN. 


CANYON CREST HEIGHTS, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. AN EXAMPLE OF MODERN DESIGN IN WAR HOUSING 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to pudlish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessaril; 

he remarks ho wil 


endorse t of corres; ts, w 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
@s possible.) 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

S1ir,—‘‘ F.R.1.B.A.,” in, restating his 
arguments, has clarified his position 
considerably. The idea of grouping all 
qualified and practising architects, 
whether representatives of alternative 
institutions or unattached, is sound, 
and deserves serious consideration not 
only from the persons concerned but 
from the Government. 

Society should feel confident in the 
men who are responsible for the design of 
its buildings. ot only may bad design 
mean danger, but permanent ugliness can 
affect culture. 

The R.I.B,A. has certainly assumed a 
very democratic and generous attitude to 
non-members and is making every endea- 
vour to realise the ideal proposed by 
“ F.R.ILB.A.” 

Before rapid advance can be made, 
however, alternative societies must declare 
their policy in remaining unattached. The 
declaration of policy, in its divergence 
from the policy of the R.I.B.A., must be 
examined and judged fairly, and if found 
acceptable then embodied as part of the 
joint constitution. If the R.I.B.A. will 
extend its democracy to these limits, then 
a very great future is ahead. : 

Unity in the architectural profession is 
no more necessary than in any other pro- 
fession in the building world. Whilst the 
R.I.B.A. have relaxed their rigid boun- 
daries to attain a greater ideal, the same 
cannot be said for other chartered institu- 
tions. For instance, if the I.A.A.S. were 
to merge with the R.I.B.A., what would 
become of the surveyor members? Can 
anyone imagine the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution creating a Licentiateship? 

If the building world is to be properly 
organised to serve the country in post-war 
years, not. only the R.I.B.A. but all other 
institutions must reawaken to modern 
conditions. Further, no permanent reor- 
ganisation will be possible unless adequate 
provision is made for all young persons 
about to enter any building profession to 
be registered immediately and only 
granted legal autonomy on attaining full 
qualified status. 

The urgency of these matters is becom- 
ing more apparent every day, and the 
Government would give a valuable impe- 
tus to post-war planning by requesting the 
various learned societies to report on con- 
ditions in their particular spheres with a 
view to ultimate unity and the State 
registration of qualified practitioners. 
Qualification for such registration should 
be that a man is a master of his craft 
and not necessarily that he has passed 
some examination. The two are by no 
means synonymous. 

H. M. Srarrorp, 
War Department Surveyor. 
Cheshire. 


** Rocking the Boat.”’ 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—As President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, I should like to thank Mr. 
Bossom for his letter. Mr. Bossom is 
a good friend of the building industry, 
and it is encouraging to those of us 
who are trying to steer it through its 
present difficulties te find a Member 
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of Parliament, in spite of many other 
claims on his time, giving us this 
friendly word of warning and 
criticism. 

With Mr. Bossom, I hope thet we shall 
now be spared this sniping from the rear. 
The fact that in most cases it recoils on 
the head of the sniper is no satisfaction to 
anybody. We want, as Mr. Bossom says, 
unity in the industry, and we must have 
it if.we are to meet successfully and solve 
the many problems with which we are at 
present faced, 

Ninety per cent. of the industry plays 
the game. I appeal to the others to help 
from within, not to hinder from without. 


Tuomas HowanrtH, 


President, National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. 


82, New Cavendish-street, W.1. 


DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 


OPENING OF EXHIBITION. 


An exhibition organised by the Design 
and Industries Association was opened on 
August 26, at the house of the Architec- 
tural Association, 36, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, and will remain open until Satur- 
day, September 5.. The opening ceremony 
was to have been performed by Mr. Harry 
Strauss, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Works and Planning, but 
he being detained by his departmental 
duties, the Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill 
officiated. 

Lorp Semprt said the Design and In- 
dustries’ Association had been founded 
during the last war with the object of 
propagating the principles of good design. 
We were now in the middle of another 
great war, and it was in such times of 
destruction that minds turned inevitably 
to thoughts of building up again; and in 
this war, perhaps more than in the last, 
we were determined that what we built 
should be better than what had preceded 
it. Here came in a practical point. 
Hitherto when suggestions were put to 
manufacturers for improved design in 
mass-produced articles, the excuse had 
often been possible that new design meant 
laying down new machinery ; but after this 
war there could be no such excuse, 
because in any case new machinery would 
be necessary. . To make the hall table 
would need different machinery from the 
Hurricane aeroplane. Now, therefore, was 
the moment to impress manufacturers with 
the principles of good design, but it was 
no use manufacturers producing good 
things unless the public was educated to 
want them. Good design was not a ques- 
tion of style; generally it depended on 
common sense and clear thinking. The 
slogan of the D.I.A. was Fitness for Pur- 
pose; if a thing worked well it would 
probably look well. The present exhibi- 
tion was not intended to be vague propa- 
ganda for people to look at and go away 
saying : ‘‘ How clever”; it was meant for 
serious study in schools and _ perhaps 
camps. It should also be most helpful to 
the art master and lecturer. 

Mr. Joun Grey (a member of the D.I.A. 
Council), the organiser of the exhibition, 
followed with a short ear saying the 
exhibition was called “ Design Reand the 
Clock,’’ and that the title was meant to 
indicate that everything we used through- 
out-the day was the result of design. The 
beds we slept in, the trains in which we 
went to work, our factories and offices 
were all what the designer made ‘them. 
Everybody must be able to recognise good 
design if democracy was to,’demand it. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY _ 


(Continued from page 195.) 


on a scientific basis and getting away 
from the humanities. He (Mr. Howarth) 
had been taken round the British Museum 
and had come away with two things in his 
mind. One of these was the last letter 
written by Captain Scott, and the other 
the Portland vase. Those things repre- 
sented the building industry. Captain 
Scott’s letter showed grit, and in the 
building industry nobody, whether opera- 
tive, employer, architect or engineer could 
succeed unless he had the grit to keep on; 
nor could he be helpful to society unless 
any ability he brou ht to bear had in it 
a cultural value. e thought too much 
had been attempted in classical culture 
and not enough in what he would call 
vocational culture, and he asked designers 
to realise what they were going to put into © 
the craftsman’s hands to produce. We 
should not build the post-war world with 
poured concrete and steel. Builders should 
be registered, and this should be done by 
people competent to say whether a man 
was able to build. Good design was 
sometimes spoiled because there was not 
the care there should be in carrying out 
the work. Everybody in the industry 
should be educated from the standpoint of 
understanding what building was. In the 
post-war world master builders wanted to 
feel that their operatives and themselves 
were given a fair deal. 

Mr. Hottoway said it was not possible 
or desirable to amalagmate building and 
civil engineering, because the industries 
were fundamentally separate and different. 
Civil engineering dealt with the forces of 
nature to a much greater extent than 
building did. It dealé with earth pres- 
sures, floods and tempests. It constructed 
docks, harbours, heavy foundations, and 
so on.” The civil engineering industry was 
based on unskilled labour coupled with 
mechanisation, whilé the building industry 
was carried on by craftsmen. But there 
should be the utmost collaboration and co- 
operation between them, and as an 
example of co-operation, civil engineering 
and building had d to run holidays 
with pay as one scheme for both indus- 
tries. 

Mr. SrepHenson said design was not 
something aloof from productive industry ; 
it was part of the industry.. The duty of 
professional bodies was to effect the closest 
possible federation amongst themselves 
so that they could play their part in post- 
war reconstruction as properly balanced 
units. If waste and _ disorganisation 
occurred at the top and costs went up in 
consequence, the person who suffered most 
was the operative. But we were coming 
to a point where the operative would not 
be content to exist to meet the wills 
or whims of contractors and engineers. 
The operatives regarded themselves as 
partners in the industry. 

Coronet Norrie said that where the 
two industries had a common ground was 
in the economic field; apart from that 
each had its own objective. In the post- 
war period, if we could have a simplifica- 
tion of the methods of Government control 
it would be a benefit to both industries. 

The CHarrMan announced further con- 
ferences that were to take place, and closed 
the proceedings. 


An Appointment. ( 

Mr. J. G. Sratiey, of Rugby College 
of Technology, has: been appointed 
head of the Building Department at 
Croydon Centra] Polytechnic. 
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MINISTRY OF WORKS AND PLANNING 


ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION FURNISHED BY BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING UNDERTAKINGS 


Tyree statutory returns have been made 


to the Ministry of Works and Planning by . 


all Building and Civil Engineering under- 
takings. The date of the fst return re- 
lated to July, 1941; the second to Janu- 
ary, 1942; and the third to May, 1942. 
The forms on which the returns were made 
were known for reference as . B.C.E.3, 
B.C.E.3a and B.C.E. 3p. 

The return for July, 1941, was made at 

‘ 


RETURNS FROM BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING FIRMS IN JULY, 
AND MAY, 


the date of application of all Building and 
Civil Engineering undertakings for pro- 
visional registration with the Ministry: of 
Works and Buildings (as it then was 
called). The returns were analysed into 
trade categories and the figures in tables 
1 to 4 refer to 12 of these categories. Since 
the returns for July, 1941, there has been 
some reclassification of a number of the 
firms. 


1941, JANUARY 


1942. 


TABLE I.—Showing number of firms employing one or more operatives and percentage of male sa: nia 


employees in each of 12 Trade Groups (Great Britain). 


~ 





Trade Classification of Firms. 


No. of Firms Employing One 
or more operative. 


Male Operatives Employed. 
Percentages. 





July, 1941. 


Jan., 1942. 


May, 1942 
(Prelim.). 


July, 1941. May, 1942 


Jan., 1942. 
‘ (Prelim.). 
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RETURNS FROM BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING FIRMS IN JULY, 


1941, 


JANUARY AND MAY, 1942. 


TABLE II. —Ghowing, number of firms in each of 12 areas and percentage of male operatives employed 


by them. 





G 
Regional 


Classification No. of Firms. 


Male Operatives Employed. 
Percentages. 





of (Head 
Office Location). | july, 1941. | Jan., 1942. 


May, 1942. Jan., 1942. 


(Prelim.) 


July, 1941., May, 1942, 


(Prelim.) 





London x 14,376 
South Eastern. Be 6,135 
Eastern. . PP 6,665 
Southern : ee 5,236 
South Western 6,793 
Midlands 6,502 
North Midlands 
North Eastern... 
North Western 
Northern 
Scotland 

Wales .. 


33.4 


ws 
ins 


i 
NOWGHAUIUER 


3,839 





Total 


Less firms returning nil 
labour . és 
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75,434 
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48,796 








_. Note.—Firms have been entered against the different Regions according to their Head Office addresses. 
heir operatives might be employed in any part-of the country. 


TABLE III.—Showing number of firms ant ree of male operative employes in each of seven 


size groups. 





No. of Firms. 
Firms 


Male Operatives Employed. 
Percentages. 





Employing. 


July, 1941. | Jan,, 1942. 


May, 1942. 
(Prelim.) 


July, 1941. | Jan., 1942. | May, 1942, 


(Prelim.) 





0 operatives 
1-19 do, 
20-99 do. 


31,718 29,457 
49,293 45,105 


5,382 4,645 

100-499 do. 1,011 781 
500-999 do. : «. 100 71 
1,000-4,999 do. .. 79 62 
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Total oa 87,599 80,131 
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RETURNS OF BUILDING AND CIVIL 

ENGINEERING FIRMS RELATING TO MAY, 

1942 ; PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES ON 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF WORK. 


TasLe IV (A).—Showing percentages of total 
male operative employees on each of seven types of 
work. 

Operatives employed on— Percentages. 
Government oe 46. 

New Work} Factories ‘ 5 
Other 5 


A.R.P, Sao 
Government 
Maintenance { Factories 
ther 
35.1 
100.0 
° 
TABLE IV (B).—The same returns as in Table IV 
(A) classified under the three main types of work 
shown therein but divided as between firms em- 
ploying under and over 100 male operatives. 


Size of Firms. All 
Under 100.100 & over. Firms. 
Operatives employed on— (Percentages). 
New Work. 4... .« 4 3 81 57 
A.R.P. aie ae ons Oe 5 8 
Maintenance 1. |. |. 57 14 35 


100 


100 


. 100 


TABLE IV (c).—Showing percentages of opera- 
tives employed under four main headings,. Govern- 
ment Work, Factories, A.R.P., and Other. 

Size of Firms. Alt 
Under 100. 100 & over. Firms. 
Operatives employed on— Percentages). 
Government Work <i 75 54 
Factories éé epee eae 7 9 
ee 8a” EE BF re 5 8 
CO: Sa Kane ae 13 29 


100 100 100 


Note.—In each of the above tables the figures for 
May, 1942, omit the returns from some 3,000 firms 
received too late for inclusion. This omission should 
not seriously affect the picture presented. 


BRITISH STANDARDS 


Painting of Buildings i in War Time. 


The British Standards Institution has 
just issued the first. portion of a British 
Standard to cover the war-time painting 
of buildings, B.S.1056. The object of this 
specification is to indicate how, in view of 
the shortage of raw materials and in the 
interests of national economy, paints and 
paint ‘materials can be most wisely used 
on buildings. There are four schedules 
which deal in a very comprehensive 
manner with the different classes of build- 
ings, new and old, likely to require paint- 
ing. The foreword to the specification 
emphasises strongly that unnecessary 
initial paintitg or repainting should be 
avoided, and that drastic changes in 
colour should not be made unless by so 
doing raw materials in short supply may 
be conserved. It,is pointed out that in 
the majority of cases protective value— 
and not appearance—is the governing 
factor, so that painting should only be 
carried out : (a) where it is. the only prac- 
ticable means of preserving the fabric of 
the building, and then only to the mini- 
mum extent consistent with the necessary 
preservation; (b) to give a mecessary 
amount of light ‘reflection internally; (c) 
to make possible hygienic conditions in 
special situations, e.g., parts of hospitals, 
food .factories, and the like; (d) for 
camouflage purposes. 

Copies of this Standard (B.S. No. 1056) 
may be obtained from the Institution, 
28, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W.1, 
price 2s. 3d. post ‘free. 

Other recent British Standards are :— 

B.S.S. for Commercial Invoices (B.S. 
1055) (price 1s., 3d. post free). 

B.S.S. for mild steel wire (B.S. No. 
1052) (price 2s. 3d. post free). 
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NATIONAL RESERVATION 


A.P.R.C. PROGRESS REPORT. | 

Tue Association: for Planning and 
Regional Reconstruction issues from 
32, Gordon-square, W.C.1, Report 
No. 16: “National Reservation and 
Trackways.” While preliminary only 
and intended to form a basis for dis- 
cussion and constructive criticism, 
some interesting »proposals are put 
forward :— 

The term ‘reservation ’’ (it is stated) 
has been employed in the title rather than 
‘* park,’’ as-the word ‘‘park”’ is apt to 
bring to mind an enclosed space adminis- 
tered by a public authority, or the private 
grounds of a country mansion. The term 
“‘ national park ’’ has already been widely 
used, but it still- implies to most people 
merely the enclosure and sterilisation of 
the more, notable ‘‘ beauty spots.’’ The 
following requirements for sites suitable 
for nationai reservation drawn up by the 
C.P.R.E. envisage something entirely dif- 
ferent. : 

1. Suitability for purpose, i.¢., for the 
unorganised country sports,. walking, 


riding, camping, fishing, bathing, boating, 


cycling, nature study, etc. : 

2. Different kinds of scenery, t.e., moun- 
tains, moorlands,. downland, river, valleys, 
forests, fens, or coastal scenery. 

3. Reasonable accessibility from large 
centres of population. 

4. Provision for or limitation of motor 
routes within the area. 

5. Protection of agricultural interests 
within the area. 4 

6. Protection of catchment areas in the 
case of mountains and moorlands, 

7. Needs of the population already 
established in the area. 

8. Protection of flora and fauna within 
the area. . 

9. Financial arrangements for reserva- 
tion, and for the safeguarding and admin- 
istration of areas. 

10. Legal powers required for reserva- 
tion by regional planning or acquisition. 

In effect, this suggests that the only 
disturbance to the normal life of people 
living in such ‘‘ reserved” areas would be 
the influx of visitors who would have 
reasonable access to all parts of the area 
except where their presence would cause 
damage to crops or disturb the privacy of 
the inhabitants. Agriculture, forestry, 
fishing and allied. occupations would con- 
tinue, and probably improve, but develop- 

’ ments would only be permitted that would 
not disrupt the traditional character of the 
area. The New Forest and its adjacent 
commons can be considered a prototype 
of such a British reservation. Towns, 
villages, railways and roads are all found 
within the forest boundaries, together 
with many thousand acres of unenclosed 
space. Parts of every reservation should 
be especially preserved for the protection 
of local plants, animals and birds, and 
other parts devoted to camping sites, 
open-air schools, and hostels for family 
parties. 


Suggested Reservations. 

National Reservations should be on an 
extensive scale in such localities “as: the 
Cornish littoral, Bodmin Moor, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Quantock Hills, Mendip Hills, 
Salisbury Plain, Marlborough Downs, 
heathland and littoral in South-East 
Dorset, New Forest, parts of the Forest 
of Dean, South Downs, East Anglian 
littoral and Broads, Breckland, Cannock 
Chase, the Peak and Dovedale, ‘Bowland,. 
North and Mid-Pennines, Clevelands, Lake 
District, Cheviots, Welsh Mountains, and 


: South-West and North-West littoral, Scot- 
tish Southern Uplands, Merrick, Arran, 
Inner and Outer Hebrides, including Mull, 
Skye, etc., North-West Highlands, includ- 
ing Cairngorms and Grampians. * This list 
is by no means exhaustive, but it will be 

‘ noticed that most of the places that isf- 
mediately spring to mind are far from the 
densely populated areas. Links have to 
be developed if they. are to be. brought 
within the ken of the townsfolk. 

We have now an elaborate national 
system of first-class roads for cars and 
lorries focusing upon towns. We need a 
similar system of hiking traeks and pony 
trails for walkers and.riderg focusing upon 
the national reservations. The countryside 
is covered by a network of field-paths and 
bridle-tracks, and ‘rights of. way exist 
which pass through some of the finest un- 
spoilt scenery in the land. Many of the 
tracks of North Dévon still ‘continue 
almost unbroken to Suffolk and the Wash, 
and can be picked out by the experienced 
map-reader. These tracks need as careful 
mapping and defining as the boundaries of 
the National Reservations themselves. 
They include prehistoric routes, Roman 
roads that have fallen into disuse, and the 
highways of the medieval cattle-drover. 
Often’ the ‘tracks divide, flow’ parallel: to 
one another for a short time and then 
meet again. The double road usually 
marks the summer and winter water levels. 
Sometimes an unaccountable gap occurs in 
the routes, and then investigation will 
often reveal that the break was caused by 
the early enclosure of some common Jand 
across which the track used to pass. A 
national survey of rights. of way would 
be most valuable in order that public 
attention could be drawn to their exist- 
ence. This would be a formidable under- 
taking, but it is of pressing importance 
that. the most suitable routes from the 
towns to the National Reservation areas 
should be mapped as soon as possible, sign- 
posted, and reserved in perpetuity for the 
use of the travelling public. Cyclists and 
all wheeled traffic, with the possible ex- 
ception. of farmers’ carts over-short dis- 
tances, should be prohibited, and the 
routes could well be patrolled by rangers, 
employed possibly by the youth organisa- 
tions and rambling clubs, and serving a 
similar purpose to the A.A. and R.A.C. 
road-scouts. 

Camp sites should be suitably located, 
and water, field sanitary accommodation, 
space for tents and sometimes a hostel 
could be provided. A small charge should 
be made for the use of ‘these sites, and 
payment made to the patrolling ranger or 
to a warden in charge. Such schemes have 
worked out satisfactorily in Canada. and 
the United States. These national track- 
ways- should be closely linked with the 
existing system of inland navigable water- 
ways, and facilities improved for travel 
by canoe or small motor-boat. 

This brief memorandum is intended to 
sketch the possibilities of national reser- 
vations and trackways, and to indicate the 
preliminary work necessary: A general 
survey of the position is gradually being 
prepared by the Association in the follow- 
ing stages :— ~ 

1, A study is made of all available pub- 
lished matter on each particular area of . 
Great Britain. 

2. Districts considered to be of special 
scenic yalue are outlined on a half-inch 
scale map. These districts do not specially 
include features of architectural interest, 
nor are.particular beauty spots differen- 
tiated from wide scenic tracts. The areas 
excluded from.the map are not intended 
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to represent zones. suitable for general 
building development, but simply areas 
where the landscape is not of outstanding 


national interest. 


3. Ancient trackways, Roman roads, 


etc., are carefully noted on the map. 


4. This map is subjected to severe criti- 
cism 4 local planning officers and others, 
5. The map is redrawn: in black sad 
white to a scale of four miles to the inch. 
6. Reprodugtions of this small-scale map 
to local planning officers, 
planning groups, and other persons and 
organisations interested, for criticism and 


are circulate 


comments. % 


7. Finally, it is hoped to prepare a com-.. 


plete map for general reproduction. 


N.B.—The maps of England south of a 
line drawn from Essex to Bristol have 
reached stage 5; those of- Wales have 
reached stage 3; and those of East Anclia 


have reached stage 3. 


AN’ ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY VISIT 


On a recent Saturday afternoon, mem- 
bers of the Ecclesiological ‘Society paid a 
visit to’ St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, 
Munster-square, N.W.1, and to St. 
Saviour’s Hospital, Osnaburgh-street, 
N.W.1. The visits were conducted by 
Mr. F. Darwin Fox. St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s, consecrated in 1852 (architect, 
Richard Carpenter) -is remarkable for the 
skilful utilisation of a broad and short 
plan, its perfect proportions, its entire 


absence of fussy detail, and its interest- 


ing early-Victorian stained glass. The 
east window, designed by Pugin, was 
erected in 1855 by Messrs. Hardman, and, 
in the opinion of some, is’ the most beau- 
tiful object of its kind in London. 

St. Saviour’s Hospital is notable as 
being the first religious community for 
women’ established ,in the Anglican 
Church since the Reformation. Its chapei 
contains what is considered the finest col- 
lection of early seventeenth-century Conti- 
nental baroque woodwork in the country, 
consisting of a range of canopied stalls, 
screens and other material. This -wood- 
work was executed for the Carthusian 
Monastery at Buxheim, in Bavaria, and 
after the secularisation of the building 
eventually -found its way to England, 
where in 1886 it was offered for sale in a 
London auction. It was bought and pre- 
sented to St. Saviour’s, where it now 
graces a chapel entirely unworthy of such 
a treasure, Curiously enough, this impor- 
tant woodwork was forgotten by the 
Royal Historical Monuments Commission 
when preparing their inventory for North- 
West London. Indeed, very few Lon- 
doners even appear to know of its exist- 
ence. 

It is to be hoped that as ‘soon as 
possible.a fully illustrated monograph on 
the contents of St. Saviour’s Hospital 
chapel -will be prepared and made avail- 
able for the general public. 


Education for Democracy. 

The School of Economic Science (for- 
merly the Henry George School of Econo- 
mics), which is run by volunteers, is offer- 
ing ten-lesson courses in fundamental 
economics to all wherever they live. The 
Central London term opens on Tuesday, 
October 6, at 13, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. Students attend one evening 4 
week (any evening from Tuesday to 
Friday) from 6.30 to 8.30 for ten weeks. 
A “fee” of 5s. 6d. (including text-book) 
covers administrative expenses. Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Hon. Secre- 
tary, School of Economic Science, 13, Suf- 
folk-street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Design for Britain’’ Series. Published 
by J. M. Dent & Sons for the Co- 
operative Permanent Building Society. 
Price 6d. each. 

No. 1.—Signposts of Building Society 
Finance. By ArnTHuR WesB, J.P. 

This brochure opens with an ‘historical 
résumé of the operations of the, building 
societies, which number nearly 1,000. The 
power these possess indicates that the 
movement must be both vigilant and 
active in securing that the enormous sums 


of money at their disposal shall be devoted 


not only in the form of loans for rebuild- 
ing, but also to rebuilding ‘‘A Better 
Britain,’ adopting the highest ideals in 
planning, design, construction and ameni- 
ties. The main financial proposals are as 
follows: Revision of interest -rates from 


time to time, within limits, to comply . 


with the market value of money; the pro- 
vision of an ‘‘ equalisation fund’’ to make 
this practicable; share capital to be trans- 
fergble and not withdrawable; long-term 
Government loans to building societies, 
for the purpose of financing housing. 


It is claimed that the standard must .be 


high, not only in buildings and_ their 
equipment, but also as regards facilities 
for travel, shopping, playgrounds, educa- 
tion, etc., for the existing dwellings as 
well as for new ones. Already plans for 
some damaged cities are well advanced, 
embodying vital changes. for the better. 
It is therefore clear that the building 
society movement must itself extend its 
réle from that of facilitating housing to 
protecting its growing public against what 


does not conform to the best principles of ” 


design and planning. 


No. 2—An Old Countryside for New 
People. By C. E. M. Joap. 


Dr. Joad writes frankly as a Socialist, 
but, unlike many of this faith, does not 
claim that Socialism provides a panacea 
for ills without many qualifications. His 
first claim is for a general plan drawn up 
by the authority for a district or in con- 
sultation with it; this plan to deal with 
the disposition of work and workers as 
well as the numerous other social 
demands. spot 

He holds strong opinions on the people’s 
exclusion from much of the finest parts of 
our countryside and the degradation of 
many beautiful areas by sporadic building 
development, quoting the cases of Snow- 
donia, the Scottish Highlands, the York- 
shire moors, the: New Forest, and the 
Sussex downs. The last, he mentions 
incidentally, should be swept clean of 
such excrescénces as Peacehaven. 

Some of our better middle-sized towns 
are accepted as reasonable, though lacking 
beauty; but for the large centres with 
“tied’’ industries, Dr. Joad inclines to- 
wards the blocks of flats on the lines. of 
those built by the municipality of Vienna 
set in pleasant gardens and with open 
spaces as near as practicable. 


No. 4.—Challenge to Youth. By Granam 
Seron (Lt.-Col. G. S. “Hutchison, 
D.8.0., M.C.) 


This well-known writer’s appeal to the 
coming generation is based on the mis- 
takes of the past and the urgent need for 
an intelligent appreciation of future neces- 
sities. We are glad to take note of his 
recognition that ‘‘It will only be when 
the architect, surveyor, medical authority 
and welfare worker, finance and industry, 
transport and the distributive trades, and 
especially the housewife, have poured their 
experience of all conditions of life during 
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years of prosperity and depression into the 
melting pot, that from this crucible will 
wise men and women be able to extract 
the refinement of building for work and 
play worthy of a great peopie.” : 

. ’In advocating further developments in 
the great Co-operative Movement, he re- 
grets that its ideals have too often been 
forgotten, and that it is not playing its 
part in the greater movement to emanci- 
pate mankind and at home to build a 
Britain worthy of its people, adding that 
*“No god that I can contemplate set up 
monopolies of joy and beauty for a privi- 
leged, few. The mind of man awakens to 
the physical world through his senses and 
discovers its order and its loveliness; and 
he realises that he is part of this order 
and beauty, at.one with Nature, yet above 
it, inspired by mind, transcendental, 
sublime, the ‘ Absolute Beauty’ of which 
Plato wrote.” ‘ 


No. 11.—Cottages and Countrymen. By 
F. Srrzeron Streep, F.S.I. 


The decay of agriculture in this country 
and the possibilities for its revival form 
the basis of this pamphlet on the housing 
of the rural workers, whose numbers 
diminished from 869,000 in 1921 to 589,000 
in 1938. A complete revision of ‘“‘ prestige 
values’’ is demanded. The farm-worker 
must be recognised, not as an ‘“‘agricul- 
tural labourer,’’ but for what he is, a 
particularly high-grade skilled worker. 

It is pointed out that, compared with 
the town dwelling, the farm-worker’s 
cottage lacks many conveniences and 
amenities, and it is suggested that it is 
the wife, as. the main sufferer from this, 


‘ who often urges her man to change his 


home and employment. 

During the-many years of agricultural 
depression it has been regarded as finan- 
cially impracticable to build new cottages, 
and the alternative of reconditioning old 
ones is often less economical than it might 
appear, though strongly advocated by the 
lover of the countryside. In the author’s 
opinion there has been a prejudice against 
this course among rural district councils, 
which may be true to some extent, but 
one may hint that the structural difficul- 
ties are often greater than is apparent at 

- first sight; an almost universal one is the 
lack of an effective damp-proof course. 

There is also a serious indictment of 
the R.D. councils for their disregard of 
the’ amenities and their neglect of the 
architects’ offer of - Advisory Panelg; 
moreover, the schedule of- duties imposed 
on their officers makes it improbable that 
they can be of much assistance beyond a 
rigid interpretation of the by-laws. 


No. 15.—Castles in the Street. By EtHen 
‘ Mannin. ; 


This is a brightly written booklet deal- 
ing with every man’s attitude towards his 
home, perhaps somewhat qualified by the 
author’s own prepossession. The point is 
made that the suitable type. of . house 
‘‘mustn’t be hard to come by, that 
builders, architects, borough councils, the 
Government itself, must see that they are 
the housing rule, not the exception—and 
that they must be easily available.’’ This 
is where the activities of the building 
societies are of value. 

Miss Mannin is not quite reliable as a 
guide on the technical aspects of building; 
she is incline@ to imagine that building 
methods have deteriorated, whereas the 
expenditure of labour and materials in 
building has at no time been—from the 
practical, even if not from the esthetic 
point of view—more judicious than. at 
present. 1: ee foe a 
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No. 12.—Post-War Homes. By HM V. 
Lancuester, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


Dr. Lanchester’s contribution to this 


interesting seriés is a valuable ope. Based 
in part upon a short series, ‘‘ An Archi- 
tect’s View of Reconstruction,’’ which 
appeared in this newspaper at the end of 
last year, Dr. Lanchester sets out from his 
own vast experience the difficulties which 
face the planners of the future domestic 
Arcady—among which the diversity of 
human taste ranks not least. The little 
book will be found full of information 
and of ideas by those non-technical men 
and women: wha, in the words of Sir Wil- 
liam Watson (quoted by Mr, Lanchester), 
have ‘“‘a large and liberal discontent ”’ 
with our present community system as it 
is to-day, and wish to put themselves 
abreast with the best contemporary 
thought on those planning matters. where 
the political leaves off and technical know- 
ledge takes over. 


King Haakon VII_in the History of 
Norway. y Prorgesson WILHELM 
Kemnav. Pp. 72. (Boulton and Paul, 
Norwich ; for private circulation only.) 
This well-produced booklet, containin 

excellent portraits of King Haakon cna 

the late Queen Maud, has nothing to do 
with architecture or building, but may be 
commended here as ‘‘ a birthday-book of 
tribute ’’ to the ruler of an Allied State 
by a business firm~in England. It 
recounts briefly the chequered story of the 

Norwegian monarchy since the days of the 

Vikings, explains the stages which led 

to the selection of Prince Charles of Den- 

mark to become King of the newly revived 

Kingdom of Norway in 1905 under the 

title of ‘‘ Haakon VII,’’ outlines the 

political history of his reign between 1905 

and 1940, describes the tragic events of 

1940, when his country was invaded and 

brutally treated by the Germans, and con- 

cludes with a look ahead. The author 
states that Norway has a just claim to the 
replacement of the great number of large 
tankers and other merchant ships lost in 


‘ the Allied cause, and warns us that the 


food situation there will become desperate 
next winter : ‘‘ If Norway is not liberated 
before the Spring of 1943, the question 
must be faced, if the population is to 
survive.” M. S. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Bombed Buildings of Britain. Edited 
by J. M. Richards. Notes by John Sum- 
merson. (Cheam: The Architectural Press, 
Ltd3_ Price 15s. 

Decorative Art, 1942. (London: The 
Studio, Ltd.). Price, 9s. 6d. paper; 12s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Britain Rebuilt. By Eric S. de Maré. 
(Londons Sidgwick & Jackson; Ltd.) Price 
2s. 6d. net. . 

Building Societies’ Year Book, 1942. 
Edited by George E. Franey. (London: 
Franey & Co., Ltd.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 

The Fire Protection and A.R.P. Year 
Book; 1942-43. (London: Lomax Erskine 
& Co.. Ltd.) “Price 7s. 6d., post free. 


A.A. Members’ Sketches. 


Att members of the Architectural 
Association are invited to send war- 
time sketches for the exhibition to be 
held from October 27 to November 30. 
Sketches, which should be framed, or 
mounted only, and labelled, must. be 
delivered to 36, Bedford-square. not 
later than October 21. Not more 
than two sketches will be exhibited 
from those submitted by each member. 
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SMOKE : ITS EFFECT AND 
PREVENTION 
LECTURE TO 1.A.A.S. 


‘* No Crean Crry’’ was the title of an 
address given ‘recently by Mr. ArnoLp 
Marsu (Secretary of the National Smoke 
Abatement Society) to the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors, 
at 75, Eaton-place, S.W.1. Lorp HorpER 
presided. 

Among other. things the lecturer said 
that we were moving towards a time when 
coal would be mined and utilised under 
the closest scientific control. The carboni- 
sation industries, the great power stations, 
the modern precision methods of burning 
coal or its process fuels were all signs of 
the change that was going on. 

It was estimated that 3.3 million tons 
of domestic soot and six million tons’ of 
industrial were emitted from the chimneys 
of this country ‘each year. In London, 
two-thirds of the smoke was domestic 
The, most noticeable evil due to smoke was 
the blackening and erosion .of buildings 
and the. drabness of cities. Beauty that 
came from the cleanliness or whiteness of 
buildings, as well as the charm of colour, 
were seen only rarely in our towns. The 
mantle of smoke subdued all. The de- 
struction of paint, steel and stonework 
was considerable as the result of the 
erosive action of the acidic deposit. 
Information on this matter might be 
found in the Building Research report on 
‘“‘The Weathering of Natural’ Building 
Stones,” and in the writings of the late 
Sir Frank Bainés, who had estimated that 
the cost of making good the results of 
atmospheric impurity to our buildings for 
the whole country had been at least 
£55,000,000 during ‘twenty-five years. 
Later investigation had convinced Sir 
Frank that the damage was probably far 
in excess of this amount. 


As methods of dealing with the evil the - 


lecturer proposed, first, that the approval 
of a competent authority should be re- 
quired before any new fuel-burning plant 
was installed: This, he said, was largely 
done in America and some other countries. 
Of the three main classes of fuel-burning 
plant, two would be covered by this 
regulation, namely, that for steam 
raising and processes for industrial pur- 
poses and that ‘for space heating in 
premises of every kind except domestic. 
Leaving domestic - premises for the 
moment, there was no Treason why any 
new building.:from now on should emit 
smoke. Even without any such regulation, 
the majority of new buildings would be 
equipped in accordance with modern prac- 
tice, and therefote free from smoke emis- 
— but the others must be brought into 
ine. 


_ The problems of domestic heating were 
difficult. Too often it was considered as 
something to be added as cheaply as 
possible to a house, instead of being 
regarded as an integral part of the 
structure. There were three main fuel re- 
quirements in the home: cooking, hot- 
water supply, and warmth. Gas and 
electric cookers should be universal, and 
the old style of kitchener banished. For 
hot-water supply the basic piece of equip- 
ment in all: but the smalMest type of 
individually heated honse should be the 
domestic boiler; and this should be large 
enough to make possible the use of several 
radiators to. give partial central heating. 
Provision should be made for one .open 
fire, but not more, in the new house, and 
this should be adapted for burning smoke- 
less fuels. There were two kinds of smoke- 
less fuels: those that would burn in 
ordinary grates and those for which special 
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modified open grates were designed. All 
new houses should be fitted with the latter 
type of grate. A further improvement 
might be possible after the war by the 
installation of the convecter type of -fire- 
place, in which currents of air heated in 
passages at the sides of and behind the 
fire passed into the room. In very small 
houses or flats, where the kitchen was 
largely: used as a living-room, or vice 
versa, there should be an: open fire suit- 
able for smokeless fuels, and incorporat- 
ing a back-boiler, or, preferably, a new 
design of domestic boiler giving, when not 
closed, the appearance of an open fire. 
As a further step towards his ideal of 
a clean city, the lecturer proposed the 
establishment of smokeless zones. These 
would be, first of all, the centres of large 
towns. All new buildings there would be 
smokeless, and jt would not be difficult to 


_ convert such others as were not so. As 


conditions permitted, the smokeless zone 
could be extended outwards. Another pro- 
posal was the extension of the communal 
heating supply, not only by gas and elec- 
tricity, but by the provision of steam and 
hot water for an entire district and for all 
purposes, 


Government Contracts. 

The ‘Federation . of: Greater London 
Master “Builders, at a special meeting at 
the Connaught Rooms on Monday, unani- 
‘mously passed a resolutién asking the 
Government to instruct its ‘appropriate 
Departments to revise immediately its 
present system of allocation of contracts 
and labour with a view to using to the 
full the complete organisation of the 
medium and smaller builders. The Council 
of the Federation, in a statem2nt which 
was read by Mr. L. B. Venning, Secre- 
tary, expressed the view that the present 
situation was being grossly mishandled by 
Government Departments, and that the 
industry was being unfairly treated by the 
methods adopted by the~ Ministry of 
Labour within the compass of the regula- 
tions governing the transferenee of opera- 
tives. 


Housing Standards. 

The’ National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council has issued in its current 
news-bulletin the full text of the evidence 
submitted to the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee of the Ministry of Health. 
The bulletin is obtainable from the Coun- 
cil’s offices, 41, Russell-square, W.C.1. 
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AMERICAN WAR 
DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 


COMPETITIVE TENDERING 
ABANDONED. 

Tue June issue of our American cop- 
temporary, Engineering News-Record, 
states that the Corps of Engineers, which 
does all construction for the War Depart- 
ment, has abandoned open competitive 
tendering as the normal method of award- 
ing its contracts. 

Ever since 1940, the Corps. has had 
authority to award contracts by negotia. 
tion. Most-of the larger ‘contracts have 
been let regularly in this manner, but the 
view has always persisted that open com- 
petition—with award to the lowest respon- 
sible tenderer—was the normal and most 
desirable way of letting contracts. 

The new policy, in effect, recognises 
that under war conditions formal com. 
petitive tendering is not even desirable— 
that many other factors are more impor- 
tant than price. Special permission must 
now be obtained from the War Production 
Board before formal advertisement and 
competitive tendering are resorted to. 

The essentials of ‘competition are to be 
preserved under the new policy on all 
fixed-price jobs—lump. sum or unit price. 
Informal tenders will be sdlicited. But 
these will generally be by invitation to 
contractors who have qualified themselves 
for such invitation by submitting their 
records tothe Corps of Engineers. Addi- 
tionally, receipt of tenders will often be 
followed by a certain amount of negotia- 
tion, and firms interested in the job may 
be argued into reducing their tenders. 

Nor will the job always or necessarily 
go to the low tenderer. Other considera- 
tions to be taken into account include: 

Speed of doing the work. 

Placing of small jobs with smaller con- 
cerns'so as to conserve the facilities of the 
large firms for difficult contracts. 

Placing work with firms which need the 
least additional equipment. Henceforth, 
in the negotiation of any contract, pro- 
spective contractors will be required to 
list all the additional equipment they 
expect to use. 

Conservation of transportation. Firms 
which are in a position to do the work, 
using transportation facilities to a mini- 
mum, will be given preference. 

Particularly affected by the changed 
policy will be the new architect-engineer- 
manager contracts being used on large 
jobs. The A-E-M contract itself has 
always been let by negotiation, but it has 
been customary,to award the sub-contracts 
by open tendering. In future, these sub- 
contracts will be on a negotiated fixed- 
price basis. 

The new policy does not’ change the 
Corps of Engineers’ decentralised system 
of contract award. Engineer: field offices 
are permitted to negotiate contracts or 
chafige orders involving sums up to 


$5,000,000. \ 


Savings in Industry. 

Complementary to the great Street 
throughout the country 
organised bv the National Savings Com- 
mittee which everywhere is making ex- 
cellent progress, a nation-wide campaign 
designed to raise permanently the Yevel of 
savings in industry has been initiated. 
This has the blessing and the co-operation 
of both the industrial leaders and the 
trades unionists. and in a message to em- 
plovers and workers, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
M.P., the Minister of Production, asks 
employers to be sure that they are provid- 
ing complete facilities for saving in their 
works and are doing all that they can to 
encourage the campaign. 
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; RESTRICTION ON’ USE OF LEAD 


Tae Committee on Building Materials Standardisation of the Ministry of Works and 
Planning announces the following’amendments to the Press notice on “ Restriction on use 
‘of Lead in Plumbing, Building and Maintenance repairs: Alternative Materials,” dated 


June 26, 1942 (see The Builder, July 3) :— 


New Work. 


The job. 
Traps, 


Restriction on Lead. 
As in original Press notice. 


Alternatives. 
Omit “ plastic tube.” 


MAINTENANCE AND REpalIRs. 


Water Supply and 
Distributing Pipes 


Lead to be used only for essential small repairs, and in accordance 
with the instructions issued to merchants by the Ministry of Supply 


Non-Ferrous Metals Control, i.e. :— 

“ Orders up to 5 ewt. of pipe, involving not less than 50 repair jobs 
(in proportion if a smaller quantity is required), may be executed 
promptly without waiting for approval, provided the plumber or 


builder gives— 


(a) the addresses of the repairs and the number of repairs at 
each address ; 


(6) 


a certificate that the material will only be used for, orin 


replacement of lead used for, the jobs on the list submitted 
under (a) above.” 





_ = 





R.1.B.A, 


The July Final Examination. 

The Final Examination was held in 
*London- and Edinburgh from July 1-9. 
Of the 60 candidates examined, 39 passed, 
and 20 were relegated. The successful 
candidates were :— 


H. D. Abbott. G. K. Moss. 
*B. W. B. Ball. F. F. Osgood. 
R. E, Burley. E. J. Preece. 
L. A. Butterfield. E. W. Smith. 
J. E. L. Caldwell. *H. T. D. Smith. 
S. N. Diekinson. R. F. Smith. 
T. A. Eaton. *G. Stoddard. 
R. Garland. R. St. G. Whelan. 
W. W. Garwood. B. BR. Williams. 
P. A.. Gibson. 
E. M. Harvey. 
J. M. Hatton. Pate only 
*4. Hershman. G. J. Beard. 
H. J. W. Hirschfeldt. D. V. Hooper. 
Miss J. B. Hounsell. W. Morris. 
K. G. Kellett. 8. G. Owen. 
*T. E. J. King. 8. B. Poel. 
D. H. Lewis. tJ. T. Sawday. 
_ D. J. MacRandal. JA. S. Waring. 
W. C. McVeigh. I. B. Wilson. 
W. E. Mayer. D. R. Wyler. 


Special Final Examination. 

Of the 29 candidates examined in the 
Special Final. Examination, 12 passed (two 
of whom sat for and passed in Part: 1 
-only) and 17 were relegated. Successful! - 
candidates are :— 


D. M. R. Blouet. C. W. Shrimplin. 


J. H. Cook. L. G. Steer. 

a aye. * ‘ H. C. Willis. 

2. N. Horton. 

S. A. E. Johnson. Part I. only. 
K. 8. Lycett. E. W. Passmore. 
R. Mort. Mrs. C, Sommer. 


Examination in Professional Practice. 

In the examination in Professional 
Practice for’students of Schools of Archi- 
tecture recognised for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination, nine candi- 


dates were examined and passed as 
follows :— . 

D. R. Childs. Miss E. McLaren. 

J. C. Eastwick-Field. 8. Mallick. | 

G. Gillman. L. D. Penman. 

F, R. Greenen. Miss E, Spittal. 

S. Lurie. 


* Subject to approval of Thesis. 
’ t — to approval of remaining Testimony of 
Study. 4 


Tin Research. 

The Tin Research Institute’s Report for 
1941 states that since Japan began the Far 
Eastern campaign the main problem has 
been how to make the best use of the 
supplies of tin available, by curtailing the 
use of tin in commodities not essential to 
the war effort; by improving the processes . 
in essential uses, and by recovering tin. 
The Institute has been appointed by the 
Ministry of Supply to advise on all tech- 
nical ‘questions. Copies may be obtained 
free of charge from the Tin’ Research Insti- 
tute, Fraser-road, Greenford, Middlesex. ° 


“ 
» 


“THE COMPENDIUM ”’ 


Tue. 1942 issue of the ‘‘ Architects’ and 
Builders’ Compendium’’ marks the 56th 
annual publication of this well-tried and 
useful volume. Books of reference relat- 
ing to the building trade were never more 
needed than at the present, when many 
firms of architects and builders have been 
compelled to change their places of busi- 
ness. Addresses of upwards of 4,000 
architects and 8,000 nominated builders 
have been verified and are included in an 
issue which is in every way up to date 
and includes a useful section on War-Time 
Building Regulations and Controls, with 
a national list.of addresses of W.D. Com- 
mission local offices 
Works emergency organisations. The 
Legal Section, edited by Mr. W. T: Cres- 
well, K.C., Hon.A.R.I.B.A., has been 
brought up to date in accordance with 
recent legal rulings, and the Compen- 


_dium, in short, fully maintains its repu- 


tation for accuracy and value. Price 
£2 2s., it is obtainable from the Compen- 
dium Publishing Co., Ltd., 93-4, Chancery- 
lane, W.C.2. ‘ 


Training in Engineering. 

The June issue of Engineering Bulletin, 
published by the Ministry of Labour and 
National: Service, includes an illustrated 
review of twelve months’ progress in 
Government training in various branches 
of engineering, showing particularly what 
has ;been done in the employment of 
women. ‘ 
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' WELDING RESEARCH 
REPORT OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
WELDI 


THe research investigations of com- 
mittees and sub-committees of the Welding 
Research Council. over the five-year period 
ended March 31 last are given in the fifth 

rogress report of the Imstitute (2, 

uckingham Palace-gardens, S.W., price 
5s.). ‘ 
The work of: the Welding ‘Research Coun- 

cil has been mainly based on the drait 
schedule of research drawn up at the con- 
clusion of thé Symposium on the Legon | 
of Iron and Steel. convened by the Iron an 

Steel Institute in 1935, as representing 17 
major technical and scientific institutions. 
The. problems included in the scliedule of 
proposed research ranged over the whole 
field of construction in all metals from ships 
to aircraft, pressure vessels and_ general 
engineering to railway and highway 
vehicles and structures. It was decided 
to take full advantage of personnel and 
equipment of existing laboratories in 
Universities, industrial organisations and 
Government establishments, so that the 
best experience and facilities could be made 
immediately available for any -particular 
‘problem. 
work has been impeded by the outbreak of 
war, the results already achieved, it is 
stated, have fully justified the original 
conception. Amongst the most important 
results attained are the following :— 

1. The problem of weldability on low 
alloy high tensile steels has been elucidated, 
and rules for the technique of welding 
these steels have been circulated. Infor- 
mation has also been provided which 
should lead to the production of more 
readily .weldable steels with a-wide range 
of physical properties. The ‘‘ Memorandum 
on the Weldability of High Tensile Steels ’’ 
has been generally accepted as the basis for 
the practice in welding high tensile steels, 
and has proved invaluable in the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

2. Much light has been thrown on the 
problem of welding high tensile steels, in- 
cluding the air hardening and armour 
steels, and the ‘‘ Memorandum on the Weld- 
ing of High Alloy High Tensile Steels” 
has similarly proved of great walue in 
munitions production. 

3. Much new information hag been made 
available. on the welding of copper, alu- 
minium and its alloys, and the mechanism 
of fluxing, and fundamental information 
of first importance has been provided’ on 
the general = of the wélding of non- 
ferrous metals. 

4. Basic information. has been provided 
on the strength of welded ship structures, 
as a result of inyestigation on full-scale 
welded and riveted members in a testing 
machine specially designed by this com- 
mittee for the purpose. 

5. Sufficient experimental data has been 
obtained to form the basis for a statement 
on the real load-carrying copes of rigid 
frameworks, taking into account the plastic 
as well as the elastic behaviour of the 
steel. the results of which prove that the 
safe load-carrying capacity of given sections 
may be substantially increased, with result- 
ing economy in the use of steel. 

6. Information on the strength and 
design of. details of welded structures has 
been assembled in the ‘‘ Handbook of 
Welded Steel Structures,’’ of which 9,000 
copies have been sold and for which there 
is still a steady demand. 

7. Problems in the welding of pressure 
pipe lines have been solved and a technical 

ynemorandum issued on the gas welding of 
mild steel pipes. 

8. Information has been provided on the 
strength of spot welds in wrought alu-” 
minium alloys and in stainless steel, and 
technical memoranda on the apes welding 
of light alloys have been issued. _ 


Although’ the progress of the » 
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WATER SUPPLY 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C., 
Hon.A.R.1.B.A., A.S.1., etc. 


Every local authority is under a statu- 
we 5 duty to investigate the possibilities 
and potentialities of all water supply in 
their district so far as will enable them to 
provide a sufficiency of wholesome water 
for domestic use of the existing population, 
and again from time to time as the popu- 
lation increases. Secondly, the authority 
is given, and must apply, statutory powers 
to require all owners of houses to ae in 
and provide means for the customary uses 
of this water. | 

In carrying out this duty they can 
requisition a sufficiency of water from 
any person or company with statutory 
powers as water undertakers, for-use in all 
houses within their area, up to the limit 
of their capacity. Water rates, as fixed, 
are then payable to the water undertaker 
by owners or occupiers of all houses 
served. 

The statutory water undertaker in any 
district may be: (a) the local authority, 
(b) either a’company, board, committee or 
person empowered by any Act of Parlia- 
- ment to supply water locally and for the 
time being; and all such water under- 
takers are entitled to a certain degree 
of statutory protection against competitors. 

In general, outside the Metropolis, a 
local authority obtains its powers as a 
water undertaker under the Public Health 
Act, 1936. In the Metropolis, no house 
may be occupied as a dwelling-house until 
the sanitary authority concerned has certi- 
fiel that it has a proper and’ sufficient 
supply of water, either‘ from ‘the Metro- 
politan Water Board or by some other 
water undertaking. 

A company or any person carrying on, 
or desirous of carrying on, a water under- 
_ taking usually gains such powers ‘from 

Parliament under a special Act. So, too, 
local authorities requiring an extension of 
their statutory powers may seek them 
from Parliament under a special Act. 

The Act must embody the terms laid. 
down by the Waterworks ‘Clauses Acts, 
1847 and 1863; and must also include all 
other provisions published from time to 
time under the authority of the Chairman 
of Committees of the House of Lords. 
Generally, these. provisions concern the 
compulsory acquisition of land and water 
rights, power to construct waterworks> to 
break up streets, to supply water, to 


¢harge and recover appropriate rates and ° 


rents, the prevention of waste and misuse 
of water, and the necessary means to 
secure it from pollution. 

These provisions give a water under- 
taker power to approve the strength and 
material of all communication pipes; power 
of superintendence by .their officer of the 
work of connecting these pipes to those 
belonging to. the water undertaking: 
power to prescribe the maximum bore of 
all service pipes; and, generally,, powers 
of inspection to enable the water under- 
takers to ascertain whether persons sup- 
plied with water are complying with the 
requirements of the statutes, If the 
water undertaker contemplates issuing 
regulations, the above provisions are 
generally included in them. - Individual 
special Acts may. confer on a local autho- 
rity, which is the water undertaker. powers 
to make local regulations and by-laws to 
prevent waste; undue consumvtion, mis- 
use and contamination. But these 
by-laws and regulations ‘cannot go beyond 
nor modify the provisions and powers 
given to the local authority in the special 
Act. e 

As an example, it came to our know- 
ledge recently that a certain local authority 
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had exceeded its powers by compiling a 
register of local plumbers to be employed 
on their water undertaking, thus retaining 
a certain control over them and their 
work. Finally, when one plumber was 
struck off the panel following an allega- 
tion against him of some irregularity, the 


matter was taken up locally by the . 


Federation of Building Trades Employers 
in the area concerned, and the offending 
register was forthwith withdrawn. 


TEMPORARY SHOP FRONT 
EXHIBITION 


An exhibition now on view at 27, 
Berkeley-square, W.1, comes at an appro- 
priate moment. For a considerable time 
in the future the temporary shopfront will 
need to have some. lasting qualities, 
though what period the word temporary 
covers just now is uncertain. 
the war is ended, it will be a lengthy 
period before building-.operations attain 
anything like normal conditions, and im- 
mediately. after the war, what types of 
building will receive priority when the time 
comes is unknown. The exhibition has 
been -arranged by Messrs. Harris and 
Sheldon, Ltd., their original showrooms 
having been destroyed in .the blitz. 
The exhibition shows, by ‘the use 
of models, shopfronts from early. periods 
to the present day. ~ Those interested 
shoyld visit the exhibition, which is in- 
structive and of practical value. The ex- 
hibition remains open for an indefinite 
period in the new showrooms, which have 
been designed by Mr. Grey Wornum, 
F.R.1L.B.A., with furniture by Mr. Charles 
Russell. : 








SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 


GEORGE LILLINGTON 


TATE RO > ¥, SURRE r €: GYvV 


When: 


-on foreign soil. 
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DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD’ 


A.P.R.R, LECTURE. 


Tue Association for Planning and 
Regional Reconstruction issue a summary 
of a paper read by Mr. C. A. Bravs- 
grove, at a meeting on August 11; tiis 
is not intended to convey the considered. 
views of the Association. 

After a short historical summary Mr. 
BRANSGROVE stated that accepted prac- 
tices for the disposal of the dead in this 
country still cry out for common-sense 
and intelligent reform, even though ‘he 
bare necessities‘of hygiene are now widely 
understood and practised. In some Euro- 
pean communities funeral management is 
regarded as a public utility, with varying 
degrees of control by State or Munici- 
pality. In Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
respect. for the dead has become a pretext 
‘for the commercial «exploitation of the 
living, and, although the majority of 
undertakers perform an essential public 
service with as much honesty as is com- 
patible with good business, the scope for 
unscrupulous commercialism is wide. The 
dignity of the country churchyard has 
survived in. many places, but the separ- 
ately consecrated cemeteries of the large 
towns, established to ensure hygienic dis- 
posal, have rapidly become an affront to 
the dead and a major social and town- 
planning problem for the living. At 
present, the number of private graves 
owned in ‘‘ perpetuity ’’ is-increasing, and 
about 500 acres per year are required for 
cemetery -extensions. A serious problem 
faces the 2,000 odd Burial Authorities in 
this country over whose functions there is 
no control, and for whose guidance statu- 
tory legislation is negligible. It is note- 
worthy that the Town Planning Act of 
1932 does not include reseryations of land 
for. cemeteries, and yet the disposal of the 
dead is essentially a town-planning prob- - 
lem which affects layout, open spaces, 
road access, traffic generation and control. 
Memorials still frequently consist of 
‘horrors of Italian white marble,” in 
sharp contrast to the memorials of many 
great men which have been impressive in 
their simplicity, and to the excellent work 
of the Imperial War Graves Commission 
The inflated ‘‘ cost of 
dying’’ is probably not less than three 
times what is expended on bringing a 
citizen into the world. The ordinary 
funeral bill amounts to not less than £30. 
It is now widely accepted that cremation 
is the most sanitary method of disposal, 
a proper.cure for overcrowded cenieteries, 
and the necessary consequence of urbanisa- 
tion. At the same time the costs are 
low, there is no need to choose an’ expen- 
sive coffin or grave, and no fear of ‘the 
common pit shared by a dozen others. 
The establishment of a cemetery lowers 
the value of surrounding property, but 
the gardens of a crematorium can remain 
beautiful and reverent and little land is 
necessary. The city .crematorium: and 
local ‘‘ garden of remembrance ’’ may well 
become a feature of the cities of the . 
future. : 

Mr. Bransgrove concluded with an out- 
line of the Hornli Gottesacker at Basel, 
in Switzerland, which ‘‘is perhaps the most 
complete and reverent installation for the 
disposal of the dead in any great citv.” 
The canton bought 125 acres in 1926; the 
scheme was planned for perpetuity with 
out the use of additional land; from 1932 
interments might only take place at the 
Hornli; State insurance covers:all costs ; 
either burial or cremation can take place ; 
graves are maintained free, but re-used 
after 20 years unless bought by the rela- 
tives (at a high price), ~ 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are thuse for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (t+) denotes cloaieg 
date for applications; the name an 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


SEPTEMBER 4.° 
+North Riding £E.C.—Repair work at 
(a) Canon Lee Senior, and (b) York 
Clifton Schools. T. Barraclough, Secre- 
tary, County Hall, Northallerton. Tender 

by September 18. 

SEPTEMBER 7. 
Belfast R.D.C. — Gas cleaftsing station 
and first-aid post. J. S. Munce (Munce 
and Kennedy), 24, Arthur-st., Belfast. 


Dep. £2. > 

Parnworth T.C.—Alterations and adap- 
tations to premises for N.F.S. F. Ashton, 
B. E. and 8 


SEPTEMBER 11. - 
+Wood Green T.C.—Erection of huts, 
garages, etc., for fire station. R. Harri- 
son, M.Inst.C.E., 
Hall, N.22. Dep. £1 1s. 


* SEPTEMBER 14. 

Liverpool T.C.—Erection of baffle walls 
and building up window openings at four 
hospitals. City EB. and S. ’ 

Manchester T.C.—Brick garages and 
N.F.S. control protection. City Archi- 
tect, Town Hall. Dep. £1 Is. 


SEPTEMBER 18. 
Orpington U.D.C.—Alteration to form a 
water tank tower at Institution. Council’s 
BE. and §., 46, Bark Hart-rd. Dep. £1 ls. 


SEPTEMBER 19. 

Banstead U.D.C.—Additions to N.F-.S. 
accommodation, S., Council House, 
Brighton-rd., Banstead. Dep. £1 1s. 

West Riding C.C.—Works at (a) Linth- 
waite and (b) Marsden Schools. Divi- 
sional Clerk, 29, Standard House, Hud- 


dersfield. 
SEPTEMBER 25. 


Walthamstow E£.C.—Erection of_ pre- 


fabricated hut with drainage, etc. Frank 
H. Heaven, (A), Old Monoux Building, 
High-st., E.17. 
NO DATE. 
Halifax T.C:—Erection of two _‘‘ Nasb- 
crete’ huts as day nurseries. D. Lloyd 
Jones, B. E., Crossley-st. Dep. £1 1s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 
SEPTEMBER 9. 

Limehurst R.D.C.—(1) Part internal 

decoration of Council offices; (2) ex- 
ternal painting and decorating of 12 


~ 


houses. A. Fisher, S., Council Offices, 
Oldham-rd:, Waterloo, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 


SEPTEMBER 10. 
Liskeard R.D.C. Painting of 42 houses 
on 10 sites, G. Rogers, Greenbank-rd. 


SEPTEMBER 21. 
Southport T.C.—External painting to 
housing schemes, B. E.’s Office, Town 
Hall. Dep. £1 1s. 


NO DATE. 
Ashton-under-Lyne District Infirmary.. 
—External painting. F. Oliver, General 
Superintendent, 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
SEPTEMBER 7. : 
Staffs Potteries Water Board.—Construc- 
tion of cast-iron and asbestos-cement 
water main. -P. Wilkinson, B., Albion-st.. 
Hanley. Dep. £5. 


SEPTEMBER 17. 
Huddersfield C.B.— Construction of two 
intakes and laying of approx. two miles 
of 24 in. C. I. pipes, one-sixth mile 18 in. 
reinforced concrete Pipes, ete.. J. P. 
Beveridge, Waterworks E., 24, Ramsden- 
st. . 


B. E. and 8, Town . 
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ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WOR 


SEPTEMBER 7. 
Colwyn Bay T.C. — Making-up South 
Back.Conway-rd. B. E. and §S. 
-Lisburn U.B.C:—Constryction of addi- 
tional sewage treatment works. M’Carthy 
sand Lilburn, 47,’ Scottish Provident- 
bldgs., Belfast. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 10. ‘ 

Fareham U.D.C.—Construction of about 
590 yards of cement asbestos -sewage 
pumping main. Lemon and Blizard, 3, 
Glen Eyre-rd., Bassett, Southampton. 

p. £2 2s, 

SEPTEMBER 14. 

Wirral U.D.C.—Construction of approx. 
173 lin. yds. of 9 in. dia. salt-glazed 
ware sewers together with manholes. 8. 
Dep. £1 1s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
% SEPTEMBER 7, 

Manchester and District Regional Plan- 
ning Committee.—(1) Temporary Senior 
Planning Assistant; (2) Temporary 
General Planning Assistant; (3) Tempor- 
ary General Planning Assistant. R. H. 
Adcock, Hon. Clerk, Town Hall, Man- 


chester. 
SEPTEMBER 9. - 


‘ 


Derbyshire E.C.—Permanent: full-time | 


Lecturer in Building Subjects. H. 
Kenneth Pickles, Clerk to the Governors, 
Technical College, Chesterfield. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 
Deptford. — Regional Commissioners 
approved extensions and adaptations to 


depot. 
PROVINCIAL. 

Aberystwyth.—R.D.C. - propose 
mortuary at Borth. 

Morpeth.—Decontamination laundry to 
be built.at St. George’s hospital. Plans 
by. County Architect, Mitford-rd., 
Morpeth. 

Stockport.—T.C. approved pump-house 
and E.W.S. to works, for C.W.S. Archi- 
tects’ Department,* 1, Balloon-st, Man- 
chester. 

West Hartlepool.—E. Dixon Barker & 
Sons, Ltd.,- West Hartlepool, have 
secured contract for hot and cold water 
installation at gas cleansing station at 
St. Joseph’s school. 


public 
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The Leading Office: for 
Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 


MOTOR 
Bre. Etc. 








Head Office: 
@ KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 
23. Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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NEW COMPANIES ” 


Tue particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Méssrs. Jordan & Sons, .Ltd., 
Company Registration Agents, of 116 and 
117, Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the docu- 
ments available at the Companies Registry. 


Souturey Apsey Suppiies, Lrp, (374361). Regd. 
June 6. Dirs. in gravel, sand and ballast. Nom. 
cap.:- £1,000. Dir.: C. E. W. Lavender, 21, 
Macefin-av,, Manchester. 

ANDREWS, Kenyon AND, Kirpy, Lip. (374289). 
Regd. June 4. Bidrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £300. 
Dirs.: H. O. Andrews, 28, Sandhill-cres., Leeds., 
J. H. Ainley, and T, E. Kirby. 

Giynn Barry, Lrp. (374298). Regd. June 4. 
39, ee E.C.2. Bldrs., etc. Nom. cap. : 
£1,000. Dirs.: L. H. Sayer, 27, -Greenleaf-rd., 
E,17, and Golda Fine. 

James Witson (Contractors), Lp. @(374434). 
Regd. June 11. 66, Victoria-st., S.W.1. Bldrs., 
etc. Nom. cap.: £500. Dirs.: J. R. Massey, 
Watergate, Culvers-av., Carshalton, Surrey, and 
J, Wilson. 

NUNEATON AND BUILDING™ Group 

( Regd. June 12. Nom. 
cap.: £1,000. irs.: S. F. E, Hancock, 111, 
Coventry-rd., Nuneaton; S, Saunders, 7. Croft- 
rd., Nuneaton; S. V. Barrs, W. H. Barrs, H. 
Wills, H. H. W. Jackson, F. A. G. Wood, J. H 


District 


Woodcock, A. C. Upton, J. R. Warren, and E. E. 


‘ait. 

Brook AND KersHaw, Lrp. (374568). Regd. 
June 19. Bidrs., etc, Nom. cap. : £1,000. Sub. : 
- Kershaw, 15, Buckingham-gr., Morecambe, 

ancs. 

R. ‘Parmer anD_Co., Lp. (374,628). Regd. 
June 23. 16, Kennington Park-rd., S.E.11. 
Bldrs., etc. Nom. cap, :-£500. Dirs.: R. E. 
Palmer, Ada E. Palmer and J. R. Palmer. 

TayLor Wogprow (Piymours), Lrp. (374634). 
Regd. June 23. 114, Tavistock-rd., Plymouth. 
Bidrs., contractors, etc. Nom. cap.: £10,000. 
Dirs.: F, Taylor, J. Hanson, A. J. Hill, J. 
Fenton and T. Fairclough. 

Forty Company, Lrp. (374594). Regd. June 20. 
115, Chancery-la., W.C.2. Plant hire and build- 
ing contractors, etc. Nom. cap.: £100. 

ButwarK_ Hotpines, Ltd, | (374680).—Regd. 
June 26. Bldrs.’ mchts., bldrs., contractors, etc. 
Nom. cap. : £10,000. Sub. : J. A. Cox, 7, Chandos 
Court, Caxton-st., S.W.1. 

Ww. Coitins_(Conrractors), Lrp, (374696). 
Regd. June 26. Bldrs., contractors, etc. Nom. 
cap. : £1,000 in £1 shares. Sub.: L. Seabright, 
34, The Lindens, Friern Park, N.12 (secy.), 

W. anp J. Evans, (Contractors), Lrp. (374751). 
Regd. June 30. Bldrs., contractors, etc. 295, 
Highgate-rd., Sparkbrook, Birmingham. Nom. 
cap.: £1,000. Dir.: W. J. Evans. 

West Rivinc Burtpinc Contractors, Lrp. 
(374752), Regd. June 30. ‘“ Lyndliurst,” Greer 
Arbour-rd., Thurcroft, nr. Rotherham. Nom. 
cap.: £2,000. Dirs.: S. W. Matthews, Rother- 
ham; J. Houghton, Worksop ‘. R. Sidebottom, 
Alfreton; A. H. Bruty, R arham. 

G. T. Penxetn, Lrp, (37 +»). Regd. July 4. 
Contractors, excavators, bl s., etc. Nom. cap. : 
£100. Dir.: G. T. Penketh, 8, Westleigh-st., 
Blackley,. Manchester. 

J. W. German, Lrp. (374862). Regd. July 4. 
Excavators, bldrs;, etc. Nom cap.: £100. Dir. : 
A . W. German, 6, Butler Green, Chadderton, Old- 
am. 

Bacurich Patents, Lrp. (374788). Regd. July 2. 
Louvre, 263, Regent-st., W.1. Bldrs., engrs., con- 
tractors, bldrs.’ mchts., etc. Nom. eap.: £100 
Dirs.: L. Bachrich and L. A. Mundy. 

Iver Construction Co., Lrp.. (374804). Regd. 
July 2. Midland Bank-chmbrs., Otley, Yorks. 
Bldrs,, contractors, engrs., etc. Nom. cap. : £100. 

BrENNER_ Bros. (PiLant InvestTMENTS), Lrp. 
(374818). Regd. July 3. 48, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
To purchase bidrs.’ plant, to let on hire. Nom. 
cap. : £1,000. 

New Cuemicat Cioset Co., Lrp. (374833). Regd. 
July 3, St. Stephen’s Hse., Westminster, S.W.1. 
Mnfrs. of and dirs. in sanitary equipment, etc. 
Nom. cap.: £100. Dirs.: B. Braham and L.. J. 
Higgins. 

Woop Devetorment, Lrp. (374946). Regd. July 8. 
To carry ®ut research work with~a view to the 
commercial production of wood and_ allied pro- 
ducts and fabricated _veneers, etc. Nom. cap, : 
£1,200. Dirs.: R. E. Bussell, H. P. Martin, L. V. 
Mallinson, B. F.. Miskin, G. L. Reid, W. F. 
Strickland and S. €, Smith. Companies Tepre- 
sented on the board include : Flexwood Plywood 
Industries, Ltd., Tyne Plywood Works, Ltd., 
Saro Lamina) Wood Products, Ltd., Venesta, 
Ltd., and Thames Plywood “Manufacturers, Ltd. 

YounG AND Porter, Lrp. (374843): Regd. July 3. 
8, Northumberland-alléy, Fenchurch-st., E.C.3. 
Bldrs., decorators, etc, Nom. cap.: £1,000. 
Dirs. : J. C. Mather and J. H. Fenn. 

Scruton, Stanton -anD Co., Lrp. (374939). Regd. 
July 8.° Bldrs., contractors, mnfg. joiners, etc. 


Nom. eap. : 4 Dirs.: W. A. Scruton and 
J. _H. Stanton. . 

Wituram Py.e (BuiLpers’ Mercnants),” Lrp. 
(374944). Regd. July 8. 125, Station-rd.. W. 


Drayton, Middlesex. Nom. cap. : £5,000. Dirs. : 
G. W. Pyle, D. A. Pyle and A. W. Pyte. 

H. I. Penxers, Lrp. (375336). Regd. July 30. 
Contractors, excavators, bidrs., ete, Nom. cap. : 
£100. Dir,: H. I. Penketh, ‘‘ Clwyd,” Hilton- 
la., Prestwich, Manchester. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1942 
[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 































































































































Crafts-| Lab. | | Crafts-| Lab- Crafts-| Lab. 
men. | ourers. men. | ourers. men. | ourers, 
Pe as SEO Se Reactant Bs as, PLY aga 
Aberdeen seseeeeees! WAL | 1768 | Clitheroe, 11} 1/6 |lIsle of Thanet 43 
Aberdare... . \Cobham (Surrey) 1/10 va iIsle of Wight .. °°" * 
Abergavenny ae \ PERE CES 1/103; 1/5. |Keighley Sindaiepaloha 
Abingdon ., “14441 422, }Colwyn Bay 327777"" 1/10 1/54 ||Kenilworth "!°""***’ 
dsbea scsezeenes] WAT! 1768 Congleton. 77117°7" 1/1 1/5. [Kettering 277 °*"° 
AI ee eesevees! W78| 1/38 Novant or t877*: 1/11 /6% |\Kidderminster 
Aint sereeeeree] I/9E | 175" ICranbrenig 10000777* 1/9 1/43 King’s Lynn .. 1/1. 7’ 
AleioD sesseeseeeesl W/L | 1768 Cranleigh 010007777" 1/9 1/4% ||Kirkham ,,./°!7"*’ 
Wreckers 2722777] M08 1758 |IGrawies 7200778: / Knowle ............ 
pimpipgham........-1 W/E! 176 |iGrewe? 100700027" 1/103; 1/5. Lancaster .......... 
Whar *7cttecs7| WUOH 1738 |lCromer "12217078777" 1/8 /4 \Leami en ee eeay 
Amersham oe+-se.e0- 1/98) 1/5" Crowborough. 222227" 1/9 iat liLeat ee St an 
Ammanford ........1 Wil | 1/68 |Cuckficls e277" 1/9 1/ FS" SRR eer oae 
Radhagay 228800927"7| a | Wad Te oor eeee 1/11) 1/64 ||Leicester "'*''***" 
Ardingly .. 1/11! 1/64 |!Leighton Buzzard 
rundel . 1/94 | 1/5" |lLetchworth........”° 
MOONE 6s die ice sauce 1/9 1/ Lewes .......7" 
“shby-de-la-Zouch |: OR 66-8. -+| 1/10] 1/58 |lLichfield ©"!7°°"7°*"° 
Ashford (Kent) ..,... Wan | tit liDerbye 202": 1/11 | 1/66 |ILincoin ,.2127°°1"' 
Ashford (Middlesex). . won tt PS aes 8 1/4 ||Littlehampton 
hington .......... [Dewsbury .. 272777! ¢t Liverpool :.......7! t 
shtead ..........., eatin 1/9 | 1/48 |[Liandudno **..2°°"" 
Ashton-under-Lync ., / i 1/34 |iLianelly ..../22°72"" 
Aylesbury .......... 1/ |London— 
Aylsham ............ |Dorchest ae 1/44 || 12m. radius ...... 
oc rncadlh EPR NE ing . uy 1/5 | 12-15m. radius *"** 
Banbury ... sts] 4/9 42 oe bal 1/43 i|Long WOR Fc ck 
be ec EE ia A wy. 1/4% |\Longton ..../°°°"°"" 
Barnstaple .......... 9 Driffi | 1/ 1/5 [Loughborough |: *! 
Barrow-in-Furness itwi og 2 Taio 
ee, ERR eae a a: 64 ||Lowestoft (/°'''**** 
parestoke ....0.6] 1/9 | 1749 IiDunstabie 27 7207777* nA 1/5, Whom... 
MR cba. cat oae. |Durham City .... °°" 1/ Macclesfield ........ 
Batley .4....-..04... U5 Eastbourne SANS es 1/10 | 1/5 |\Maidenhead **"'"*"’ 
Beaconsfield Or eesese / IE, Glam. (Mon. Val. 1/11 i/ aidstone Nat aati } Sei teu _ oe y 
roe DEAS soS.a Ses [East Grinstead ...>,.. 179 1/43 |\Malvern .... 1.12777" Yriong cxatead Vil | 1/6} 
ne ol a fa 49 1/43 ||Edenbridge 1/43 |Manchester |... 1) "" Swindon 71377"! 1/94 | 1/5 
A : |Ely 1 1/4 |Manningtree ... 17": 8 |e 
rahe gh RS : 1/64 ‘Mansfield Tamworth ........ 1/103) 1/53 
Beverley ....., oa IE ra sd os 1/ (March em 8 Taunton ............| 1/94 | 1/5 
Bexhill-on-Sea ...... aa = 1/5 ||Margate cout Ba Miia 1/9 1 Tenterden .......... 1/43 
Bideford Ste dacws ee / | =a 73 1/4 iMarket Harborough wai ot | 1/64 
Biggleswade f 1/5 |/Matlock ......-... 1 mony SE EES | 1/4k 
Billericay............ 1/54 |/Melton Constabie ** *' Thorpe Bay .......; 1/38 
Birchington .......: 1/42 ||Melton Mowbray ...; “| | 1/6$ 
Birkenhead.......--; 1/S% |\Merthyr ....... 777’ 1/5 
Birmingham ........ 1/5" Middlesbrough |" ***’ 1/53 
Bishop Auckland , ese 1/6} \Middleto csc at / 64 « | 1/43 
Bishop’s Stortford... - 1/64 ||Middlewich’"::"****’ idge 1.6... | 1/4 
lackburn .......... /44 ||Mitford Haven f RN ota 5s ie /83 | 1/44 
Blackpool 1/42 Orecambe , 1/5 
Die tseeseeens 1/4 Morley ....2.7! |i | eb dipagen 1/53 
Bognor Regis. veep I / 1 eeeley ee neeeees| 1/8 | 1/4° TUtoneee oot 1/54 
OM. fos Soa 1/64 /S4 , 
Bournemouth... ....! SE (Naeem so eeesse.] 1/108 1/58 |Wakefild oo 1/64 
Bracknell ....... 27. 1/9 / 1 PROMO os oc. oT end), Seow, tUPOReON, Ay fo 1/64 
Bradford...........:1 1/11 | 1764 ||Glossop ~.....- 7" i/si | Newatk-on-Trent'<-°:] 1/103 1/53 |Walsden 100°0°7007 1/64 
Bradford-on-Avon aise eaae ets 1/5% ||Newbury........./"! 4 1/9 | 1/43 
Braintree......... 1/4% ||Newcastle-on-Tyne Sh sige (nee [WAS seta eed 1/53 
Brentwood Ra 1 1/64 |\Newcastle-u.-Lyme |_| /6¢ |Warminster .. "22. '": 8 | 1/4 
; | 1/53 |New Forest... ., 7 Zil | 1/64 
Bridgwater.......... | | 
Bridlington... .._. "7: I} / Vad Newmarket {1.1 1. ): /4% Warwick ../..°"""" | 1/63 
Brighouse ... 1°" *"*’ 1/53 |'Newport, Mon sie : 1/10$' 1/53 
Brighton ......_” 1/43 |\Newport Pagnell |* "| s 1/4% |Welwyn ........°. 7" | 1/10 | 1/5§ 
ristol |.... 77: ) 1/64 |\Northampton...._/_" | 4/11 | 176k Welwyn Gar. City <1) 14/11 | 1/64 
Broadstairs. .2.77"°"" 1/9 tog | 1/48 |Norwich 2722227.) Mit | 3 1e¢ |Wells (Norfotk) ..°'| 1/74) w/3i 
romsgrove ¥ 1/5" |'Nottingham "1° "!'*"" | 1/11 | 1/6 |West Bromwich * -| I/1L | 1/64. ° 
Bungey ccccccccsee-] MA] 1768 Wtatitex oe 1/63 ||Nuneaton ../// 2°"! I/1l | 1/6 |Westcliff-on-Sea,.°*” | 1/104 1/53 
Bungay ............ 1/7 1/34 Hanley 3777772277": 1/64 | Oakhdm 1/94 Weston-super-Mare . -| 4/10.) 1/54 
Burnham-on-Crouch.. 1/54 {Oldham ; 1/11 Weybridge .......... | 1/10 | 1/5 
Burnley ............ Pe Raitt. 1/64 ||Ormskirk /U eymouth 4 
Burslem .......... °° } mt 1/64 |\Oxford ., /104 Whitby 
Burton-on-Trent |... 1/63 {Harwich , . . -| 1/9 | 1743 Oxted Whitstable 
Bere Se Bassai" Hy ts paignton ee Wien’ 
it. Edmunds .,., |Hastings ..... . 1 ‘eterborou +s 
Buxton ............ 1/S% Hatfield ¢ 77 27°°*""°" | 1/53 |:Plymouth Wigton .. 
dln, Pe Ee ae 1/5 [Haywards Heath ...:} 1/ /4% |Pontefract ;:222°°""" 1/11 | 1/64 |Willington . 
Cinstel 1/64 ||Hednesford...... 7°" 1/5 |Pontypridd "| *1" 7" 1/11 | 1/64 |Wilmslow ° 
Canterbury 1/43 |/Hemel Hempstead. |" ’ 1/5} |'Port Talbot [.!)°""° | 41/11 | 1/64 |Winchester 
Cardiff. 3." 3 1/6} |/Henley-on-Thames 1/43 | Portsmouth ,.....*! 1/104} 1/53 |Winde?mere 
Carlisle. / °° *! 1/6} ||Hereford........,.° "| Windsor 
‘orth 1/6} |;Herne Bay ....... °° wine 
Castleford ba wee 
Cater ing 
Chard ae . Wen neha : 
NS atl SA bale |Hoddesdon. .. . AN Jiverhampton 
yore eee ee vai i\Holt (Norfolk)! *"*** oodbridge 
Cheltenham 1/54, |lotley <3.55. 055506 1/ ei act 64 Worcester . 
Chepstow . |Horsham..........." Workington 
Chertsey BR Bis ces ck ct | Worksop 
Chester 02 20205250:) yan | 3b | Hoadeeesieig’ 2220274 Worthing 
acs rexham 
Seapterseld nton 11222171) | Wroxham 
| 1/88 |. 4743 | St Neots .....0.... : Wycom 
Chorley --+e.+---00.] I/11 | 1/64 |\Huntingdon 77 22.°7"| Saffron Walden |" es, 8 | 
irencester | .."""°"*° 1/44 |[Iifracomnbe,..... Salisbury City, .°" 7’ | 1/8$-| 174, [Wymondham 
Cheeton 2st 1/43 |\Ingatestone Waicveattow | 1/5 Salisbury Plain .:*:"*| 1/10 1/S$ TVeovil eee oi ao 
Cleveleys............ 1/6} |Ipswich Wes Maden stay & | 1/33 |'Sawbridgeworth ----|- 1/94 | 1/5" ‘lyork asides 6 ean a of 
* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen. t Plus 2d.:per working day, + Plasterers 2/1}. 
{ Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/74, Nawvies and General Labourers, 1/63. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, .Tilers and Ma3ons receive 2/- per week or 4d, per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
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‘4 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 
Note ; Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices 
of soft woods are for on delivery, At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only. be supplied in cans in small quantities, 
BRICKS, &c. @ SAND. PLASTER. ‘ 
£ s. d | Thames Ballast.... 10s, Od. per yd. £s @ * @04 
First Hard Stocks ........++ sviokéhasous - @ Bie 9s. 6d. Coarse, Pink .... 4 0 Sirapite, Coarse.. 4 5 6 
Second Hard Stocks <2... .,.scsccsceees 460 47 . Finish ,. 413 6 
Mild Stocks ccwescccaccescccececccoesces 313 0 45 
Single Rough Stocks .....cceseccsecscess 37 0 
Common StOCKS cise cc cvcccccecscsces sas 217 6 
All loaded free into lorry at the works.. ie out 
of haulage is still very difficult and must be 
from ie to job. In additien, will be the Levy 
under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 3s. per 1,000. d. 
King’s To sites 0 
Cross = in W.C. 0 
Station District 6 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 
; &o &% : 
Roe PE eee oe 38 3 65 3 Loe tees u wes ; e of not less than 6 toms.....scscccesece  Locdom 
le Bu séepwbecbeedeese “* Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “‘ Blue ad Best machine-made ' Broseley 
Rustics ...... 5a Rhawunecesacedeves” ae : = : own, 30s. per ton on ordinary “B Staffordshire — dn oaeetiresucenars £515 0 
White | Midhurst "Best eclecied (delivered fs, d. * Colorerete ” ‘Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid Omemul- der a. Sepeenent Fes i¢ 
se eewereeseersetesees secce ardening Portland Cement in 6 t lots 411 0 and valley i made Baebes 
a hy amen) pew (London Stns.) .... : e : “Colorcrete” not rapid bardegios, ‘neuen - _ {Fae Bipesees 013 é 
Sin Wie Coe tatien BEAT on 8. 6 ee oe 2 Se ee Oe. : HARD WOO 
Best Stourbridge i Brick (London Stns.) —. pepe bags) ....... a yatdueete : : » fee 9 5:0 1 INCH AND UP OHICK. 
24 in, «055760 M © Aim: sesness 42,0 |  Drativeusd Se Lomtlon Agee 6 tuas ioe ant \:, Ae er neo 
Giazep Bricks. (London Stns.) upwards 311 0 or £ ad. 
Best White Ivory D’ble Ste’tch’rs 36 10-0 Plus pa Deiaeee PS yh st eeeeeeeees _~ English Wainscot Billets. . 1 018 uv 
and Salt Glazed D'ble Headers 33 10 0! Suner Cement (Waterproof), bags ext 7 ene ees 2 ¢ 
Streicher......28 © © Onesided&twoends 37 10 0| WNore—Sute sacks charged’ at Se ca, nett per tom | cooee ene iahowany logs, === == 2 is 
Headers ........27 10 0 ee amma 10 0} (20 sacks) nett per ton | Square-edged Honduras naaenaene s 016 6 
Quoins, Buil Splays and (20 sacks) be an as or vera ag one ton, Log Cut Honduras Mahogany . 0 17 : 
, Bullnose Less than nett ca merican Figured 0 13 
te Fees 4 . I yg a seees ag Ps 0 grt iis. 63. nett is when returned in good con- | American Plain Oak Oit-6 
and buff, £2 extra over white Gieer volver. aed — ig ak + “4h” 013 9 
Glaze. £5 10s. extra over whi Romance ment 8 19 Keene's Cement, White 7 ra 1c yprenl apecaarentoan O13 
Apo Levy ON BRICKS. 3/-per 1,000 except Glazed Bricks. Parian Cement 7 0. 6 10 0| American Whitewood ....22.22,22DIIIIIID 0 12 5 
PARTITION SLABS. ; Cemen tone Colours ho cade Sab adeslibin'o Ustbone site African Whitewood .....scsecesscsscceces 0 8 O 
Delivered on site London Area. 4 from £3 5s. Od. SLATES. a ee teteeccccegeccccetecaces eu : 
“ PHORPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc. | Australian Silky Oak .............0c......, 012 6 
Rise vd, a 5 ¢ ° per yd. cups 5 es ogg 2 ee truck loads to London Rate Station. | Best Scotch glue ........sseeereees percwt. 5 0 0 
4, * fo04 211 a m pa es 3 10 , acti Liquid glue Or eecoccreceeeessereses per gallon EY? @ 
CUNKER CONCRETE. 24by 12... SOFT WOOD. 
Z pet ve ~~ Kees. aoe 3° peryd. sup. .. 2 6/22by12 .... MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN 
PEP PGs SS n Cree gi : Minimi um. 
TERRA COTTA. ry ee Scantlings in imported sizes; £ £ d. 
Se 122942 per me Snaacesen sceseee 2 8] 20 by 10 is 2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in, by 11 in. 43 100 53 0 0 
Size 12 x 9 x 25 asi aaboighten tobe « oa PLANED BOARDS. 
Size 12x 9 x 3 J pm eects beveccece sce BSS Proaz CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN 
Sie 12x9x4" 5 dasdake nabs eeu 390 ~_RREER is the PINE. 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDES, Bi ms ae Per standard. 
M7 2 Pi cscce Bom 5) le See ate eo * 1 in. by 11 in, Ss. 
x9 x 24°22.) Zan = 12x 9"x4’ 222) 310) BR i ro Lin. by 9 im, $+++-ereeereeeeeerecseeeere 67 10 0 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London, ; < ss 
~ 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both centering problem 
STONE, 
Barn STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at i i 
oe Sree & ee eg} bee te reinforcing steel 
pion Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube ..... 3 341 | ag centering for the slabs 
Free on rail at Seaton Station. . Sa te ee a . ‘i 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, pee ME 
Selected approximate size one way, Id. per , PRE a ops Meh . 
_ p2: = he — a. ge ge and reintorounens PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
© napdhag = ol seams + By | Fenton, 
Bean Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. S.D. B aurea Hao, ron | 
average, ne iy in ‘railway trucks at eet non 
Nine eax Rly., South Lambeth i ~ 44/6 per doz 
Station, G.W. A, and and Westbourne Park, Tomer Bis Cocks ror Iron.’ 
Paddington, G.W.R., ...-.-.+ perft.cube 4 7 ‘ 4 in. in. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above ‘ a > 42/- / per doz 
Gtations «ccasctsesseersseee per ft.cubo 4 7 HY-RIB is a centering for S.D. Stor Cocks ror InoN. 
White basebed, 3d.. per ft. cube extra. ‘ é as ish iio. ag Lay 
ae nah oe = 4AF, re .* concrete during construction 3 5/- dy = a ee Sar doz 
. FOR 
N-Woop STONE— ° . og 2 in. 2 in. 
FO.R.’ Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, s. 4, HY-RIB is a reinforcement i I i23/- Hol: 2B) 624/~ per doz. 
‘Random blocks from 10 ft. and over ene 13 2 gsr gM a 
Sawn two sides .:...scseescceees 26 11 for the structural slab in. jin 1 “iia 45 in. 
Sawn three or four sides e 31 11 /6 /8 11/- /- 36/- Sor nes din 
Yorx Stone, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. nave ¢ egy" BALL VALVES. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, Lo Over 11,000,000 square feet in. in. it in. it in. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes ( P P ar. 65/- a 195/- 264/-" per doz. 
fbf. supe) oss agg PE OS 6 of HY-RIB combined centering Cars AND SCREWS. 
mm, ru two .. i i i 
papacy om sides, ditto --- ” and reinforcement has been ie ae 2% 5 3 $ a7 partes 
dom sizes) ...+++00 27 used in wartime buildings BRASS SLEEVES. 
aio 2 in. can oe ide da 1 Ht wat Sy 3 in. 33 in. 4 in. 
Sie to an oe UE tence veal. ater 1 # For the guidance of Constructional Staffs “a lg Bg | aba lh oor 
Harp YorK— we provide working drawings for par- 14x6 Ibs. se 2x7 Ibs. 3x7 Ibs. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. ticular applications of Hy-Rib. Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/— per‘doz. 
Scrappled random blocks .....: per ft. cube 6 10 PP Passa, LeadS. 34/- 41/- _ 617/ ~~ 115/-perdoz. 
6 in. sawn too thie laniiogs to ane (andar . Soiper.—Plumbers’, 1/5 ; Tinmen’s, 1/9. Siow rion 
40 ft. super) . 2.002006 ooeee per ftsuper 5S 7h 2/— per Ib 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto tes pit ,69 as ¥ 
san eacesstoaaeast Guabea 3 3 ° The tia F this ince ba 
4 SIZES) ..ccccccccccasecescece COMBIN! ‘ormation page nm 
3 in. ditto eccceece 28 AND REINFORCEMENT spoctatly com: for Fre Bon Buriper, and is yright. 
? in, seli-faced random flags...... “eo Oe : aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, ino 
CAST STO : : ll gy at vacgeen ein mage Be pes 
1 HY-RIB SALES, 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS or. * 
cube “ wotae teen be EARLS COURT, S.W.5. "PHONE: FROBISHER 8141 on we Sols oe commeperee ' . be 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(comtd.) & |‘ ' BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


METALS. 
Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavoy 
ES. Join, ox Be og ONDON STATION Fem TON] | is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be sae aes for.errors that may i 


Compound Siete Knpaenive ta aance’ ae 4 Grade Classification A Al A3 BI 
EE SIS aac Craftsmen...... 1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 1/94 1/9 
feta are for standard — and not} Labourers .... 1/6 1/53 1/5} 1/5 1/44 
coeciel an awkward nature. Aberdeen A Dumfriesshire --A2 Inverness ? Perthshire 
ROUNDS.—To London S per ton. i 
~£ * . Diameter. s. d. 
i= pevccece = s ; 8 Pia asad i: 2 ° ; ‘clcshi 

phaneg aa .* Bridge of Allan ......A 

Waouaet Tunes nica ad Fistoom: Broughty Ferry. 
Deliveries from CRMCBCIE,. agit Clackmannanshire 


: e ve % : 2 9 .. Dumfries A Hamilton Perth West Sy : 
Lie pn Sh _ a *This town has its own rates : Masons, "Vat Carpenters, 1/8} ; iors. 1/8} 20d 1/84 ; Ficuhens 1/9 ; Plasterers, 1/9}, 
«ag ‘ 3 


but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Paint and Labourers, 1/4 
Cairhcatease 3 Fred The information given in this table i is copyright. Rates of wages in England and Wales dre given on page 208. 
Tubes and tabular sizes ey Mi AP ey aes 


of 5% 
Fidine “FE Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. VARNISHES, &c. 


Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.L HaLr-Rounp Gutters—London Prices ex — 

















THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BELLSHILL. — Buitp1nGs.—Plans in 
the hands of -Mr. George Porter, 422, 
Main-st., for new storage buildings at 
Main-st. 


GIRVAN.—SuHetTers.—The Corporation 
is to erect (from plans by the Burgh 8.) 
a number of street air-raid shelters. 


ST!IRLING.—AtreRatTions.—Plans  pre- 
pared for alterations to the public garage 
at Goosecroft-rd., for which the ‘architects 
are Messrs. Simpson, MeMichael & 
Davidson, King-st. ~ 


“g 
SOS] OS ht bt bet et et bat a bt ft fd tt tt OO mS 
—_ — 
PAN KONACOCSANOAA’ 
jvéncodisanescoesseeeetaelt 








3/3 3/ GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
NETT PRICES. , SIZES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton em ip uhoym £ Orpinary GLAZING Somes O22 we SELECTED 
L.C.C. Coatep Son. Pures—London Prices, ex Stock. Leap — Sheet English, 4 ab. and up # ““Pun Foor S oo 
Pipe. Bends. Branches. Soil pipe va In sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or 
Compo pipe 110 united inches. 
Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 3 .Q. so 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 300 ft. 
aR © Sts 2 Oe Oe extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per hb ‘a 


extra. 
id tend ex London nee. ton y£18 0 0. 


44d. 
644, 











93d. 
Extra = according to size and Ia IR for squares 
11/5 14/8 rom stock. 


; ‘ Pi nds, 
cwt. qr. Ibs. 

‘ 0 : : 

i 4 

i 2 0 3 
Gaskin, 75/- Sod cw. Pe e ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED» 

oe pool og { CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES 
£ d. : Over 500 
Iron.—Staffordshire Crown, aa quality 18 te, + in. 51d. 
oes hire Marked Ba 19 7 d aes - 
thedral, tinted 7” 


per ton (two-ton lots). 


Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— : The of Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 


Reeded, ¢ in. 0 19 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship Rolled plate isthe saimé pice as rough cast doubie sole 


Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick snikdegdsadarbavasees 
Wired Cast, 4 in. thick 


_ 


if your building is 
essential to the war 
effort. we can supply 


Cut Nails, 3 in. and up the glass and glazing ee 
ALL Nett. x 2 . v4 
Meta Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- immediately. nice pci 
houses, including all fittings, painting two coats, ( oe VIT. 
jew Pr mom to job, average price about 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. ita” * iste Gla Glass, about 4; in. 
per foot super. Over 7 ft. super 


PAINTS, &c. Communicate at once with: 


eertiectonggm men AYGEE LIMITEDE| , Senne eas: 


Fe ei one 5 - ish White Lead, per cwt. 
‘100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 GLASS BRICKS. 
P.B. i—8 in. x 


Genuine White Paint, 14 Ib. tn fee, 
‘Phone: WAT 6314 (6 lines) P.B..2—53 in. x 


ooo ooo’ Aan 
= 


Ome OnnNoCooLY” 


walen # 
aso onOFD royre 


eee 
BewN 


Genuine Red Lead, .......++ amese ” 
Linseed Oil Putty PB.-2—Stin. x § 


} 2 
_ iain ln Sind td ee =] | ENGLAND'S LARGEST | |*Rzzarttane! Bik eimai is wi’ 
GLAZING CONTRACTORS 6 0 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Berwick.—Ava Lodge to be converted 
into hostel, at £1,250. Plans by Cougty 
Architect, Mitford-rd., Morpeth, 

Berwick and Tweedmouth.—It is pro- 
posed to set up war-time nursery. Plans 
by County Architect, Mitford-rd., 
Morpeth, 

Billingham-on-Tees. — U.D.C. propose 
bus station extensions, at £200. Plans by 
J. H. Hill, § 

Chesterfield.—T.C. propose day nursery 
in Edmund-st. , 

Coventry.—T.C. approved: Canteen, 
Willenhall-la. (Binley Colliery Co., Ltd.); 
piggery, Spon-st. (Rotherham & Sons, 
\.td.); bakehouse and shop extensions, 51, 
Peel-st. (W. E. Storer); stores extensions 
(Standard Motor Co., Ltd.); canteen and 
surgery (Rubery, Owen & ‘Co., Ltd.). 

Dewsbury.—E.C. propose extensions to 
thes Dewsbury Moor School for nursery 


classes. M, H. Forward (A.), Bore’ A. 
Hereford.—T.C. approved: Sanitary 
conveniences at Swan Inn, for Alton 


Court Brewery, Lid., The Brewery, Ross- 
on-Wye. Plans by Bettington & Son, 12, 
Castle-st. 

Hinckley.—B, of 
District ospital, 
nurses’ home, male 
patients’ department. 

Kendal.—B.S. to prepare plans for weir 
repairs, to cost £680. oe 

Leek.—Staffordshire C.€. propose nur- 
sery. ©. M. Coombs (F.), County A., 
County Buildings, Stafford. 

Leigh.—T.C.. proposes whole-time nur- 
sary at Stone House, 

Manchester.—A. Isaacs, 136, Middleton- 
rd., Crumpsall, prepared plans for con- 
version of premises. 

Manchester.—P.H, Committee to erect 
day nursery at Northenden. 

North Riding.—E:C. to recondition 
Canon A. R. Lee Senior School and the 
York Clifton (Without) Junior and Infant 
School. Plans by J. R. White, C.A., 
County Hall, Northallerton, 

Oldham.—T.C. propose day nursery at 
grounds of Oldham Bluecoat School. 

Salford. — P.H. Committee propose 
maternity ward of 22 beds at the Hope 
Hospital. 

Sowerby Bridge.—U.D.C. propose day 
nursery on Beech Recreation Ground. , 

Stockfield-on-Tyne.—Newton Hall to be 
converted into ante-natal hospital. Plans 
by County Architect, itford-rd., 
Morpeth. 

Stockport.—T.C. approved plans: Re- 
construction ‘of the *‘ Oddfellows Arms,” 
Wellington-st., for Walker & Homfray, 
Ltd., Woodside Brewery, Salford 5. 

Stockport.—T.C. propose day nursery at 
Daw Bank. 

Sunderland.—_W. & T. R. Milburn, 17, 
Faweett-st., have planned alterations in 
Bk. St. Mark’s-cres., for Hindells Dairy 
Farmers, George T. Brown & Son, 51, 
Faweett-st., are architects for decon- 
tamination centres,»lavatories and con- 
trol-room. . 

Tynemouth. — Additional .accommoda- 
tion to be provided at Preston hospital. 
Plans by D. H. O’Herhily, B.E., North 
Shields. 

West Lancashire. — R.D.C. propose 
buildings at Sefton-la., Maghull, for a sal- 
vage department, Plans’ by- R. Ros- 
botham, §., Council Offices, Derby-rd., 

Ormskirk. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS. 


Castleford.—_West Riding E.C. propose 
school canteen. H. Wormald (4), County 
Ed. A., County Hall,- Wakefield. 

Chesterfield.—R.D.C. to erect prefabri- 
cated building for B.R., at Grassmoor. 
J. B. Wikeley, 8., Rural Council House. 

Haslingden,. — T.C. reyes three 
B.R.s, . Taylor, Boro’ 8. 

Kirkburton, — U.D.C. propose B.R. at 
Kirkheaton. 


. of Hinckley and 
Mount-rd.; propose 
ward and out- 
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Market Harborough.—R.D.C. to adapt 
existing premises at Kibworth as B.R., 
and erection of new building ‘for a 
kitchen. 

Ponteland. — School meals cooking 
depot to be established. Plans by County 
Architect, Mitford-rd., Morpeth. 

Salford.—The L.H. & P. Committee of 
the T.C. has accepted the £4,926 tender of 
A. E, Prescott, Ltd., Leigh, for erection of 
canteen, etc., at West Egerton-st. 

Sunderland.—M. of F. approved plans 
for B.R. at Castletown, Silksworth and 
Hylton, at £1,770. Plans by S., 1, The 
Esplanade, Sunderland. 


Sunderland.—Matkin & Hawkins, Faw- ' 


cett-st., prepared plans for canteen, rest- 
room and shelter at the Old Market, 
High-st., for Steel & Co. 


TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feature from architects, sur- 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A,R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘A.R.P. Schemes.” 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted gudject to modification. 

@ Denotes accepted by H Government 
departments. 


Altrincham.—For canteen: *E. E. Cole- 
man, Ltd., 11, Washway-rd., Sale, 
Cheshire. 

Boston.—For exterior painting of two 
schools, for E.C. D. G, Cockrill, Boro’ §. : 
*W. Jessop, South End, Boston, £199. 

‘Haverfordwest, — Boiler house in hos- 
pat grounds. . Pembroke County War 
Memorial Hospital, Haverfordwest. 
Owain T. Thomas, L.R.I.B.A., architect : 
Phillips Bros., Haverfordwest ... £1,365 
R. E. Richards Haverfordwest ... 1,346 
T, B. Williams, Ltd., Tenby... vox. Agh OE 
*Henry Adams & Son, Milford 

Haven ... de Nae ade ... 899 
Alex Thompson, Ltd., Prime cost, plus 

15 per cent. 

{London (Air Ministry).—The Director- 
ate of Contracts (A.M.) has placed the 
following contracts to the value of £500 or 





. over for the period ended August 22:— 





- 





AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 


THE PLAN, STEEL SCAFFOLDING 
TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN.. 


The 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING GO. 
. LTD, 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
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Building work: Kettlewell, Son & Co., 
Ltd., Hull; Thos. Lowe & Sons, Ltd., 
London, W.6; E. Taylor & Co., Ltd., 
Littleborough, Lancs; Robt. Carlyle & 
Co., Manchester 16; Bosworth & Co. (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Nottingham; Wm. Thorn- 
ton & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool; Parker Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Kingston-on-Thames; 
Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., Bletchley, 
Bucks; Wm.. Wright & Son (Lincoln), 
Ltd., Lincoln; Middleton & Co. (Black- 
"a Ltd., Blackpool; J. Gerrard & Son, 

td., Swinton, Lancs; G. A. Pillatt & 
Sons, Ltd., Nottingham; C. Miskin & 
Sons, Ltd., St. Albans; Kent & Sussex 
iConentars). Litd., Erith; H. Arnold & 

on, Ltd., Doncaster; F. Shepherd & Son, 
Ltd., York; Simms, Sons & Cooke, Ltd., 
Sherwood, Notts; M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., 
Sheffield; Thos. Bates & Son, Ltd., Horn- 
church; and Rice, & Son, Ltd., Brighton. 

Structural Steelwork: Tees Side Bridge 
and ae Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough. 

Civil Engineering Work: Jafhes Long- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Crawley, Sussex. 

Aerodrome Surface Work: Scottish 
Spraying Contractors, Ltd., Angus. - 

General Maintenance Work: R. Hosken 
& Son, Ltd., Newlyn West, Cornwall; 
Johnson & Bailey, Litd., Commie: 
W. 8. Try, Lid., Uxbridge; Y. J. Lovell & 
Son, Ltd., Gerrards Cross; Colin 
Macandrew & Partners, Edinburgh 11. 

Building work: B. Carlyle & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester; Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Lon- 
don, 8.E.26; Higgs and Hill, Ltd, Lon- 
don, 8.W.8; Bernard Pumfrey, Gains- 
borough; C. Bryant & Sons, Ltd., Bir- 
mingham 10; John Willmott & Sons 
(Hitchin), Ltd., Hitchin, Herts; Wm. 
Nicholson & Son (Leeds), Ltd., Leeds 10; 
Harry Neal, Ltd.,, Northwood, Middx; 
Stewart McIntyre & (o., Ltd., Edinburgh. 

Civil Engineering Work: Fitzpatrick & 
Son (Contractors), Ltd., London, E.3. 


{London (Ministry of Works).—The 
following works contracts have been 
placed by the Ministry of Works during 


week ending August 27, 1942 :— 


Buckinghamshire: Heating & H.W.S., 
John Evans (S. & H.), Ltd., 141-3, Euston- 
rd., N.W.1 (2 contracts). 

Buckinghamshire: Electrical work, S. 
Rogers & Co., Ltd., 14, Maple-st., W.1. 

Devonshire: Building work, E. E. 
Chivers & Son, Ltd., Devizes, Wilts. 

Durham : uilding work, R. C. 
Williamson, Rowlands Gill. 

Hertford : Building work, Francis New- 
ton, 94, Tilehouse-st., Hitchin. 

Leicestershire : Building work, Druty & 
Co., Ltd,, Windmill-av., Kettering. 

Lincolnshire: “Building work, Wm. 
Wright & Son (Lincoln), Ltd., Park-st., 

-Lineoln (2 contracts); Sir Robert 
McAlpine & Sons, 80, Park-la., W.1 (2 
éontracts). 

Middlesex: Building work, Prestige & 
Co., Lid., Cambridge Wharf, Grosvenor- 
rd., 8.W.1. i 

«Middlesex: “Heating and H.W.S., 
Thames Bank Iron Co., Ltd., Lodge-rd., 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

Monmouthshire: Building work, Sir 
Robert McAlpine & Sons, Ltd., 80, Park- 


la., W. 

Northampton: Building work, F. B. 
Thackray & Co., Ltd.; Drydens-walk, 
Huntingdon. 

Shropshire: Building work, T. W. 
Edwards & Sons, Andnam, Stourbridge. 

Staffordshire: Building work, W. E 
Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Devizes, Wilts. 

Warwickshire: Heating & H.W.S., The 
Fretwell Heating Co., Ltd., Sussex Cot- 
tage, The Mount, Leatherhead. : 

Wiltshire: Building work, Kent & 


Sussex Contractors, Ltd., Carlton-rd., 
‘Erith, Kent. ~ 

Yorkshire: Building work, J. T. 
Tarran & Co., Ltd., Enterpen, Hutton 


Rudby, Yarm, Yorks; and E, & T. Bower, 
Lid., Rookery-la., Salterhebble, Halifax. 


§JLondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Department for the: week 
ended August 22 :— ’ 

Ayrshire: Hutting (erection): Loudon 
& Inglis, Coatbridge, Lanarkshire; and 
Goores Reid & Son, Ltd., Catrine, Ayr- 
shire. 


& 
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‘Durham: Miscellaneous work, W. 
Pearson & Son, West Hartlepool; Henry 
Ayton & Sons, Blackhill; Piggott Bros. & 
Co., Ltd., Darlington; E. Pye & Sons, 
Bishop Auckland; and’J. J. Walton, 
Thornley. 

Linco! shire: Hutting (erection), R. M. 
Phillips < Son, Ltd., Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

Lincolnshire: Miscellaneous work, G 
Mackender, Scunthorpe. 

Derbyshire: Hutting (erection), W. J. 
Whittall & Son, Ltd., Birmingham. 

Anglesey: Hutting (erection), H. Jones 
& Sons, Rosneigr, Anglesey: 

Caernarvonshire: Miscellaneous work, 
R. A. Buckle, Prestatyn, Flints. 








ENROL NOW IN 
FEDERATION OF 
GREATER LONDON 
MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP “OVER 1,450 


EXCLUDING ASSOCIATES 


SUBSCRIPTION£3.3.0P.a. 


LARGEST 
ORGANISATION OF ITS KIND 
write on fPpHone: SECRETARY. 


23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET, N.1. 
CAM 2041/2 


CHAIRS 


for 
BRITISH RESTAURANTS, 
CANTEENS, HALLS, ETC. 


Superior Quality. Catalogue Free 


MEALING BROS. LTD., 


Avenue Chair Werks, HIGH WYCOMBE 
Phone 499 
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Worcestershire : Road work, Greenley 
Bros., Wolverhampton. 

Bedfordshire: Hutting (erection), Ash- 
ford Builders Co., London, W.C.1. 

Cheshire: Miscellaneous work, £. 
Danks, Ltd., Oldbury, Nr. Birmingham. 

Flintshire: Hutting (erection), Alun 


-Edwards, Ltd., Cefn-y-Bedd, Wrexham. 


Pembrokeshire: Concrete work, Ben- 
nett Bros (Contractors), Ltd,, Swansea. 
Monmouthshires Hutting . (erection), 
G. Albert Brown (Builders), Ltd., Ebbw 
Vale, Mon. 
Berkshire : 
Smallbone & 
Thames, Berks. 
Essex: Miscellaneous 
Alderton, Chelmsford. 
Kent: Hutting (erection) and ett 
laneous work, J. W. Ellingham, Ltd., 
Maidstone; Hutting (erection), J. R. 
Davies, Ltd., Beckenham, Kent. 
Surrey: Hutting (erection), 
Higgs, Woking, Surrey. 
Surrey: Roadwork, FitzPatrick & Sons 
(Contractors), Ltd., London, E.3. 
Sussex: Miscellaneous work, J. H. 


Miscellaneous work, J.” 
Sons, Ltd., Streatley-on- 


Thomas 


-Tyler & Son, Forest Row, Sussex. 


Sussex: Miscellaneous .work, W. 


. Hilton, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


Co. Antrim: Roadwork, J. E. Cull, 
Belfast. - 

Co. Londonderry: Hutting (erection), 
J. Crawford & Son, Londonderry. 

Co. Down: Hutting (erection), -H. 
Laverty & Sons, Ltd., Belfast; Wm. 
Dowling & Sons, Ltd., Belfast; and J. & 
R. W. Taggart, Belfast. 

Co. Armagh’: Hutting (erection), W. J. 
Jeffers, Belfast. 

Manchester.—For works canteen, 
Trafford Park-rd., for ©.W.S., Architects’ 
Department, 1, Balloon-st.: *C.W.S. 
Building Department, Vere-st., Salford 5. 

Manchester.—Additions to works, for 
Greigy Colour Co., Ltd. B. Waterhouse 
(F.), 134, Deansgate: *Robert Carlyle & 
Cv., Ltd., Elsinore-rd.; Old Trafford, 
Manchester 16. 

Manchester.—For structural alterations 
(a) to adapt Prospect House, Moston, as 
day nursery; (b) to adapt premises at 








sarees evans =e 


HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


@ SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND’'S PATENT WARM AIR 
ee ececas VENTILATING PATTERNS. 
GEO.WRIGHT(LONDON)LT® 
10 NEWMAN ST OXFORD ST. LONDON W.5 








Patent 


“ Air-Pump” Ventilator 


9 
Boyle’s 
OVER TWO._MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
» Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 


Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. 


work, J. S.° 
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Hulme, as day nursery, for T.C.: (a) 
*Moston Brick and Building Co., Ltd., 
Manchester; (b) *Alfred Hodgkinson, 
Ltd., Manchester. ’ 

Matlock.—Repairs to eemetery receiv- 
ing thouse: *J. W. Wildgoose & Sons, In- 
dustrial Works, Matlock. 

Oldham.—For canteen for Iris Mill, 
_Ltd. Cruickshank & Seward (F.), 16, 
Princess-st.. Manchester: *Whitworth 
Whittaker & Co., Ltd., Oldham. 

Salford.—For tramway depot, office, 
etc., for T.C. W. A. Walker, City E., 
Town Hall: *William Gornall & Song, 
Ltd., Salford. 

Sunderland. — For alterations at Tat- 
ham-st., for the Missions to Seamen, J. 
Potts & Son, 57, John-st., architects: *J. 
Carter & Sons, Deptford-ter., Sunderland. 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 


























Having Secured 
the Contract— 
what about the 


Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 


SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
? Trade. 


STEPHENS.& CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10. 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 

















also at 


‘Phone : WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office : 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 
SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


*Grams: “Taywood, Southall.” 


/ 














